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A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE OLD 
COVENANT AND THE NEW COVENANT 


RICHARD W. GRAY 


ONATHAN Edwards, distinguished as one of the first 
J great preachers and theologians of America, once wrote: 
‘“‘There is perhaps no part of divinity attended with so much 
intricacy, and wherein orthodox divines so much differ, as the 
stating the precise agreement and difference between the two 
dispensations of Moses and Christ”’ (Works, New York, 1881, 
Vol. I, p. 160). These words are just as true today as they 
were two centuries ago. Therefore a study of the comparison 
between the Old Covenant and the New Covenant in its 
substance and in its accidents should prove fruitful. It should 
bring to light many of the similarities and differences of the 
Old Testament and the New. It should. reveal either the 
underlying unity or the underlying diversity of the Bible. 
It should give us a comprehensive knowledge of God’s redemp- 
tive dealings with man from the Fall in Eden to the Regenera- 
tion of all things in the new heavens and the new earth. 


In making a comparison between the Old and New Cove- 
nants in substance and in accidents, there are two types of 
error to be noted: the error that the God of the Old Covenant, 
or Testament, is different from the God of the New Covenant, 
or Testament, and the error that God’s dealings with man 
under the Old Covenant were substantially different from 
God’s dealings with man under the New Covenant. The 
former error is held by the Modernists who do not accept the 
whole of the Bible as the Word of God. The latter is held by 
the modern dispensationalists who do accept the entire Bible 
as the Word of God. This article will deal, indirectly at least, 
with the modern dispensationalism. It is the thesis of this 
article to demonstrate that the Biblical view is that God’s 


dealings with man under the Old Covenant were the same as 
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to their substance and different as to their accidents when 
compared with his dealings with man under the New 
Covenant. 

The terms “Old Covenant” and ‘‘New Covenant’’ are 
slightly ambiguous in that they suggest two different cove- 
nants. They are Scriptural terms, based on Jeremiah 31:31- 
34. But a careful study of this passage as well as of other 
passages of Scripture will demonstrate that both are forms of 
administration of the one Covenant of Grace. The Covenant 
of Grace is that agreement between God the Father and God 
the Son as the representative of the elect, whereby God the 
Father promises to give salvation on the basis of the atoning 
work of God the Son, which salvation is to be received through 
faith by the elect. The Old Covenant is a term used to refer 
to the administration of the Covenant of Grace under the 
Mosaic economy and the New Covenant refers to the adminis- 
tration of the Covenant of Grace under the Christian economy. 
It is important to remember that there is but one Covenant 
of Grace which has been progressively revealed in different 
administrations. 

The problem of the relation between the two covenants is 
one of the most difficult in theology. Such passages of Scrip- 
ture as, ‘“‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ” (John 1:17), and, ‘‘For ye are not under 
the law but under grace” (Rom. 6:14), certainly on the surface 
seem to set the Old Covenant of the law over against the New 
Covenant of grace. To overlook the difficulty which the 
modern dispensationalist solves in his erroneous way is cer- 
tainly unintelligent. It is to be remembered that even the 
Reformed solution of this problem is not free from difficulties. 

To this problem there are two possible approaches. There 
is the approach from the point of view of Systematic Theology 
in the restricted sense of that discipline. This approach is to 
consider the relation between the two covenants under a 
discussion of the Covenant of Grace and its various adminis- 
trations. The point of departure in such an inquiry is the 
general teaching of Scripture on salvation. Having fixed the 
general principle relating to God’s dealings in all ages, the 
passages which bear on the relation of God to his people in 
the various dispensations are then treated. There is also the 
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approach from the point of view of Biblical Theology. The 
point of departure in the inquiry from this approach is the 
exegesis of the texts which bear on God’s dealings with man 
in the respective periods in their historical order. This has the 
advantage of adhering more closely to the actual statements 
of Scripture, rather than relying on deductions made from the 
general teaching of Scripture. In this approach, however, the 
general teaching of Scripture is also considered, because true 
exegesis is not only historical and grammatical, but also 
theological, that is, it gives attention to the analogy of the 
faith. The approach of Biblical Theology will be used in this 
article for the reason that most treatments of this subject 
extant are to be found in treatises on Systematic Theology, 
which, as has been pointed out, do not consider in detail the 
actual statements of Scripture. 

In order to understand, in their historical setting, the 
administrations of the Covenant of Grace by Moses and by 
Christ, the administrations known as the Old Covenant and 
the New Covenant, we must know something of the Covenant 
of Grace as it had been revealed prior to those administrations. 
In other words, to get the true historical perspective, we must 
trace the history of the revelation of the Covenant of Grace. 

In the Garden of Eden, God entered into the Covenant of 
Works with the human race through Adam, their representa- 
tive, promising everlasting life — life which is not only never- 
ending, but also life in the higher state of immutable holiness 
and unconditioned blessing — on the basis of perfect obedi- 
ence during a period of probation. After man sinned, God, by 
the promise of Genesis 3:15, set in operation the administra- 
tion of the Covenant of Grace. In that promise, which was 
uttered in man’s hearing in the form of a curse on Satan, 
God said: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel’. This verse, couched in 
figurative language, promises the destruction of Satan, who 
used the serpent as his instrument, and implies the deliverance 
of those who through sin have fallen under his power and 
dominion. 

In the time of Abraham God made a more complete revela- 
tion of the Covenant of Grace in the covenant which he made 
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with Abraham and his seed (Gen. 17:7-10; 26:2-4). The 
first promise of that covenant was that God, as Jehovah and 
El Shaddai (his redemptive names), would bless them and be 
their God (Gen. 17:1,7; 26:2,3). The phrase, “‘To be a God 
unto thee’, does not have any redemptive significance to a 
large number of people and to many students of the Bible 
because it is customary to speak of God as one who is over all 
and who is the God of every one. This is the truth, but it is 
not the whole truth. It is true that God is over all, and that 
everyone has a duty to him because he is the creator-of all 
men. But this much was understood when God used this 
language with Abraham, promising to be, in a special way, 
his God. The other aspect of the truth of this matter lies in 
the special significance of the phrase, ‘“To be a God unto thee’’. 
It is a promise of the intimate relationship of friendship, and 
it is made by God under the redemptive names, Jehovah and 
El Shaddai. Such an intimate relationship as friendship with 
God is possible only if the barrier of sin is removed. Hence 
this promise, to have any meaning at all, must presuppose 
the removal of the barrier of sin by a process of redemption. 
It is, therefore, a promise of reconciliation with God, or, to 
put it differently, of the restoration of sinful man to fellowship 
with God. This reconciliation had already.been promised 
when God said to Adam that he who had become the 
friend of Satan and the enemy of God would become the 
enemy of Satan, and by implication, the friend of God, 
through the intervention of God who would eventually destroy 
Satan. 

The second promise of the covenant made with Abraham 
was that Abraham and his seed were to become the channel of 
universal blessing. This promise was expressed in the words, 
“In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed’’ (Gen. 12:3; 
18:18; 22:18). This promise was later called ‘“‘the gospel’’ by 
Paul (Gal. 3:8) because, as Peter points out, it was the promise 
of salvation through Christ (Acts 3:25,26). Paul also demon- 
strates that the promise of the seed of Abraham which would 
bring blessings to all nations, was fulfilled in Christ (Gal. 3:16), 
and we may quite legitimately infer that the promise of the 
seed of the woman who would bruise the serpent’s head was 
also fulfilled in Christ. 
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The other two promises made to Abraham — the promise 
of the land and the promise of a numerous seed — subserve 
the first two. The numerous seed provided a people who from 
generation to generation would constitute the kingdom of 
God and pass on the hope of the Messiah, as contained in the 
promises of the Covenant of Grace. The land was given to 
isolate them from the rest of the world that they might not 
be infected by heathen idolatry with all of its profane com- 
plications. Some deny that these promises belong to the 
essence of the Covenant of Grace. Such say they are just 
promises relating to the Abrahamic dispensation. But a 
strong case can be made out for the position that they belong 
to the Covenant of Grace. The numerous seed promised is a 
symbol of the great host which was to be included in the 
Kingdom of God as visualized by the Covenant of Grace. 
Did not Paul say that believers are the true seed of Abraham, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles (Rom. 4:16, 17; Gal. 3:7,16)? 
The land of promise was a symbol under which the ‘‘heaven”’ 
of a renovated earth was promised in the Covenant of Grace. 
A careful exegesis of Hebrews 11:8-10, 13-16, and Romans 
4:13 demonstrates the validity of this contention. 

Even if one should disagree with the interpretation of the 
latter two promises given to Abraham, it is clear that God 
entered into a.covenant promising that he and his seed would 
be a saved company who could claim Jehovah as their God 
and that this company would be the one through which would 
come the seed who would crush Satan’s head and bring final 
deliverance. 

However, to participate in the blessings vouchsafed in these 
promises, faith was necessary. Hence, faith is the condition 
of the covenant in the sense that it is the instrument through 
which the members lay hold upon the promises (Gen. 15:6). 
Such faith was, of course, possible only through the work of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration, as was signified in the sign 
of the covenant, circumcision. Circumcision symbolized the 
truth that the cutting away of the impurity of the heart was 
necessary if one was to partake of the benefits of the covenant 
(Gen. 17:11; Lev. 26:41; Deut. 10:16; Jer. 4:4; 9:25,26). 
Such faith also was the kind of faith which issued in obedience 
and a godly life (Gen. 17:1; 22:16,18; 26:5, Jas. 2:21-23). 
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This emphasis on the necessity of a faith produced by the 
Holy Spirit, if one is to partake of the blessings of the Covenant 
of Grace, is only another way of stating that the seed of Abra- 
ham which actually partook of the blessings of the Covenant 
of Grace was the spiritual seed (Rom. 9 :6—12), a seed begotten 
by the Spirit. 

This effort to demonstrate that the Abrahamic Covenant 
was an administration of the Covenant of Grace has been 
made because the modern dispensationalist merely pays lip 
service to this concept. He will agree that it is a covenant of 
grace, but not an administration of the Covenant of Grace; 
that is, he says God was gracious unto man in making certain 
unconditional promises, but he does not emphasize the fact 
that those promises were promises of salvation by grace. 

Before going on to show the relation of the Old and New 
Covenants to the Abrahamic, it is necessary to point out that 
this covenant with Abraham has never been annulled. It is 
still in force, having continued right through the Mosaic 
dispensation. This is the clear teaching of Galatians 3:15-17: 
“Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it be 
but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man dis- 
annulleth, or addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made... And this I say, that the covenant, 
that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which 
was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, 
that it would make the promise of none effect.” 

Since it is apparent that the Mosaic administration of the 
Covenant of Grace did not abrogate the administration of the 
Covenant to Abraham, what was the relationship between 
these two administrations? Paul himself raises this question 
when he says in the same passage: ‘“‘Wherefore then serveth 
the law?” (Gal. 3:19). He answers: “It was added because of 
transgressions, till the seed should come to whom the promise 
was made”’ (Gal. 3:19). In a word, then, the Old Covenant, 
more accurately defined as the Mosaic administration of the 
Covenant of Grace, was added to the Abrahamic administra- 
tion of the Covenant. This supplement was added for a 
reason: ‘‘Because of transgressions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made’. The Abrahamic administra- 
tion was not sufficient to restrain the people from departing 
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from God — the terrible apostasy in Egypt occurred in spite 
of the covenant. God could not give the people the blessings 
he promised to Abraham if they were going to persist in their 
wickedness and thus not fulfil the condition of faith. So, 
because of the people’s proneness to sin, the law, with its 
requirements of obedience and its terrible sanctions for dis- 
obedience, was added as a supplement to make it possible 
for them to continue to fulfil that condition. By means of its 
system of sacrifice it further provided forgiveness of sins and 
fellowship with God for the members of the covenant who 
incurred God’s displeasure by sinning. 

Turning now to the actual words which describe the ad- 
ministration of the covenant by Moses, we find that after the 
people of Israel came from Egypt by way of the mighty exodus 
through the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, God said to them: 
‘Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself. 
Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
all people: for all the earth is mine: and ye shall be unto mea 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation’”’ (Exod. 19:4-6). Then 
followed the giving of the moral, ceremonial, and civil laws. 

“Ye shall be a peculiar treasure’— a people of peculiar 
value, a cherished possession —‘“‘above all people: for all the 
earth is mine’. These words express the unique relationship 
Israel enjoyed with God. They are just another way of stating 
the promise of the covenant given to Abraham. This promise 
was also reiterated in the prologue to the decalogue: ‘‘I am the 
Lord thy God’’. The intimate relationship described in these 
words is exhibited under two figures in the Old Testament. 
The first figure is that of father and son. At Sinai, God 
covenanted to adopt Israel as his son and give him the love and 
protection of a father. (Deut. 14:1, 2; Exod. 4:22; Hosea 11:1; 
Rom. 9:4). The second figure is that of husband and wife. 
At Sinai God covenanted to make Israel his wife, and to give 
to her the love and protection of a husband (Jer. 31:32; 3:20). 
Such an intimate relationship was enjoyed by no other nation. 
The basis for it was pure grace. 

“Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.”” The numerous seed promised to Abraham had 
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arrived. They are about to become a kingdom —a church, 
and a nation —a state. In formally organizing his cherished 
people into a church-state, God tells them what kind of a 
church-state they must be. He gives them the laws of the 
new order in Israel. 

The fundamental law, that is, the constitution of the 
church-state, was the decalogue, the ten commandments. The 
first table of the decalogue sets forth the permanent prin- 
ciples governing man’s relation to God; the second table sets 
forth the permanent principles governing man’s relation to 
his fellowman. The subordinate law, the by-laws, are merely 
an application of the constitution to the specific conditions and 
circumstances of Israel. Of this there are two divisions: the 
religious or ceremonial law, based upon the first table of the 
decalogue; and the civil law, based upon the second table. 
The civil law, setting forth in detail the relationship of man to 
man, organized Israel, the holy nation, into a theocracy with 
Jehovah as king. The ceremonial law, setting forth in detail 
the relationship of man to God, provided for the fellowship 
of Israel, the kingdom of priests, with God. This had three 
divisions: the law concerning the tabernacle, the residence of 
Israel’s God and king; the law concerning the priesthood, 
which provided for the approach of Israel to her God and king 
through the divinely-appointed mediators; and the law con- 
cerning the sacrifice, which provided the basis of Israel’s 
relation to her God and king, the removal of guilt by the 
shedding of the blood of a substitute. 

The next administration of the Covenant of Grace after 
Moses was that made by Christ. In Hebrews 8:6, Christ is 
described as having a more excellent ministry than Moses 
because ‘“‘he is the mediator of a better covenant’’. The better 
covenant, according to the divine writer, was the one proph- 
esied through Jeremiah, commonly called the ‘““New Cove- 
nant’’, 

For the articles of the New Covenant we must turn to 
Jeremiah 31. ‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant 
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they brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord: but this shall be the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more”’ (Jer. 31:31-34). 

The first thing to note is that these words describe a cove- 
nant which was to replace the covenant made with Moses: 
the New Covenant replaces the covenant made with Moses, 
it does not replace the covenant made with Abraham. This 
is clearly indicated by the author of Hebrews when he com- 
ments on the words just referred to: “In that he saith, A new 
covenant, he hath made the first old. Now that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away”’ (Heb. 8:13). 
Thus, the administration of the Covenant of Grace, mediated 
by Moses was replaced by the administration of the Covenant 
of Grace, mediated by Christ through his offices of prophet, 
priest, and king. We have seen that the promise of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, I will be thy God, and ye shall be my people, 
was reiterated in the Mosaic administration with the words: 
“ve shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people... 
a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation’. In order to bring 
this promise to realization in the lives of Israel, the law was 
given. It will be seen that this basic promise of the Covenant 
of Grace was reiterated in the Christian administration. In 
order to bring this promise to realization in the lives of those 
with whom the New Covenant is made, the revelation brought 
by Christ as prophet and the redemption wrought and applied 
by Christ as priest and as king, was manifested. Thus, the 
law, which was given by Moses, was replaced by the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ (John 1:17). However, 
it must be emphatically declared that the moral law, which 
God originally inscibed upon the heart of man (Rom. 2:14, 15) 
and which was summarized on the tables of stone which were 
part of the Old Covenant, was reiterated in the revelation of 
the truth of Christ the prophet (Matt. 22:36-40). However, 
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the ceremonial law was done away because it was fulfilled in 
Christ (Heb. 9), and the civil law was abolished because 
Israel as a nation ceased to be the divinely-chosen channel 
of the Covenant of Grace. With this explanation, the words 
paraphrased from John 1:17 are reconciled with the words of 
Jesus in Matthew 5:17: ‘Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil’. By his doctrine, Christ revealed the inner meaning of 
the moral law; by his life, he fulfilled the demands of the 
moral law; by his death, he fulfilled the types and symbols 
of the ceremonial law; by his resurrection and ascension he 
causes the moral law to be fulfilled in the lives of members 
of the covenant (Rom. 8:3, 4). 

A careful exegesis of the articles of the New Covenant as 
found in Jeremiah 31 and quoted and commented upon in 
Hebrews 8 and 9 will reveal in more detail the similarities and 
differences between the two covenants. 

The four articles of the New Covenant listed in this passage 
are: (1) “I will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
it in their hearts’’; (2) ‘I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people”; (3) ‘And they shall teach no more every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord’”’; (4) ‘‘For I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more”’. 

The central article or promise is the second: ‘‘T will be their 
God, and they shall be my people”. This is the heart of the 
Covenant of Grace, and this promise was reiterated in every 
administration of it. In the administration to Adam it is 
implied in Genesis 3:15 where God reveals that he will put 
enmity between Satan and his new-found friend, man. This 
enmity with Satan implies friendship with God. In the ad- 
ministration to Abraham, he said: I will be ‘‘a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee’’ (Gen. 17:7). In the administra- 
tion by Moses, he said: ‘‘Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people” (Exod. 19:5), and “I am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage” (Exod. 20:2). And, in the adminis- 
tration by Christ, it is repeated in the words of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy (Jer. 31:31-34; Heb. 8:8-12). 
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Under the Mosaic dispensation, God sought to realize this 
intimate relation with his people through the law of the 
tabernacle, which provided for his dwelling in the midst of 
Israel, and the laws of the priesthood and of the sacrifice, 
which provided for their approach unto him. To the people 
at Sinai, he said: “I will set my tabernacle among you: and my 
soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk among you, and 
will be your God, and ye shall be my people” (Lev. 26:11, 12). 
Under the Christian dispensation God sought to realize it by 
his manifestation in the God-man, Jesus Christ, as it is stated 
in John 1:14: “And the Word (which was God) became flesh 
and tabernacled (€oxnvwoev) among us”, and by his presence 
in his children individually and collectively in the Holy Spirit, 
as it is stated in II Corinthians 6:16: ‘‘And what agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people”’. 

The question may well be asked :If this promise is part of both 
the Old Covenant and the New Covenant, where is the contrast 
implied by the words which introduce this revelation of the 
New Covenant, namely, “I will make a new covenant... not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt’’? The words used here seem to express an absolute 
contrast, but, in view of the Scripture we have just examined, 
the contrast cannot be absolute. The contrast here is relative. 
The difference between the Old Covenant and the New Cove- 
nant is one of form and not of essence. The essence of both 
covenants lies in the spiritual blessings of salvation promised 
by God to his people. Under the Old Covenant these spiritual 
blessings were conveyed largely by the concrete forms of 
religion in the ceremonial law; abstract teaching was at a 
minimum. Under the New Covenant, these spiritual blessings 
are conveyed largely by the abstract teachings of religion; 
concrete forms, such as the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, are at a minimum. It can be understood why 
the prophet drew the contrast in such sharp lines when it is 
remembered that the great heresy which the prophets com- 
batted was formalism — strict adherence to the forms of 
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religion unaccompanied by an appreciation of the spirit or 
essence of religion. 

In tracing this promise of the second article through the 
various administrations, we see a higher and fuller expression 
of this great promise in each succeeding dispensation. Before 
man sinned, the Scripture says, God walked and talked with 
man. He was truly his God. After he sinned that fellowship 
and communion were cut off. The restoration of that original 
state was provided for in the Covenant of Grace. In the ad- 
ministration from Adam to Abraham, the new relationship 
was stated by God in a negative rather than positive fashion. 
The restoration was promised in the words “enmity with 
Satan”, which implies friendship with God. In the adminis- 
tration from Abraham to Moses, God was still in heaven, at a 
distance. But occasionally he talked to man and once he made 
a visit to man, namely, the visit with the two angels to Abra- 
ham when he disclosed the impending judgment on Sodom 
(Gen. 18). In the administration from Moses to Christ, he 
manifested himself under the symbol of a cloud in the taber- 
nacle and in the temple, thus taking up his abode with man in 
this symbolic way (Exod. 40:38; I Kings 8:11). In the Chris- 
tian administration, God, in the person of Jesus Christ, took 
up his abode on earth for a time. Since Christ ascended, God 
has taken up his abode on earth by his Spirit in Christians and 
in the Christian church. In his abode on earth in the person 
of Christ, the humiliation of Christ veiled his glory. Similarly, 
in his abode in the hearts of Christians his glory does not have 
a full manifestation. It remains, therefore, for the future to 
bring the highest and fullest fulfilment of this glorious promise 
of the New Covenant: “‘And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth...and I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God”’ (Rev. 21:1-—3). 

There are two obstacles which stand in the way of the reali- 
- gation of this promise of the Covenant of Grace. They are 
really two aspects of the same thing. It is sin in its aspects of 
guilt and pollution which bars man from fellowship with God. 
Man is under the guilt of sin and he is contaminated by the 
pollution of sin. 
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The remaining articles deal with this two-fold obstacle to 
the fulfilment of article two in Jeremiah’s statement of the 
New Covenant. The first and third provide for salvation on 
the subjective side — or the removal of the pollution; the 
fourth provides for salvation on the objective side — or the 
removal of the guilt. 

The first article, ‘I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts’, refers to regeneration, salvation 
on the subjective side. The “inward parts” are the seat of 
life — the place where sits the controlling principle of one’s 
ethical and religious life. The law is to reign there in the 
members of the New Covenant. The “heart” is the seat of 
emotional life. The law will reign in the affections of the mem- 
bers of the New Covenant. A parallel passage in Ezekiel 
reveals that this work of regeneration, wherein the will of God 
is made to reign in a man’s life and affections, is to be accom- 
plished by the Holy Spirit: ‘‘A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you 
to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and 
do them”’ (Ezek. 36:26, 27). 

The question asked in reference to the article we have 
already considered arises again: In view of the contrast implied 
in the words which introduce this prophecy, are we to conclude 
that there was no Spirit-wrought regeneration under the Old 
Covenant? The modern dispensationalists, many of them at 
least, answer: There was not. To cite an example, Dr. Lewis 
Sperry Chafer, president of Dallas Theological Seminary, the 
West Point of modern dispensationalism, plainly declares that 
there was no provision for regeneration under the Old Cove- 
nant in Judaism when he says: “The only parallel in Judaism 
of the present salvation of an unregenerate person is the fact 
that the Jew was physically born into his covenant relations” 
(‘“‘Dispensationalism’’, Bibliotheca Sacra, December, 1936, 
p. 419). In support of their answer modern dispensationalists 
refer to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Day of 
Pentecost and quote John’s prediction concerning it: “But 
this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on him 
should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet given; because 
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that Jesus was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). They also quote 
II Corinthians 3:6-8: ‘“‘Who also hath made us able ministers 
of the new testament; not of the letter but of the spirit: for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. But if the minis- 
tration of death, written and engraven in stones, was glori- 
ous... how shall not the ministration of the spirit be rather 
glorious?” 

Are we forced by these verses to the conclusion that under 
the Mosaic dispensation the Holy Spirit did not operate in 
the lives of men to regenerate them and thus cause them to 
love God and to do his will as expressed in the law? Or, was 
the outward giving of the law attended by the inward, regen- 
erating work of the Spirit, enabling man to keep the law? 
Are we driven to Chafer’s conclusion that spiritual birth into 
the kingdom of God under the New Covenant finds its only 
parallel in the Old Covenant in physical birth into the cove- 
nant relation? Or, was natural birth into the covenant rela- 
tion in a legal sense in the Mosaic dispensation accompanied 
in some cases, at least, by spiritual birth into the covenant 
relation in a vital sense? 

The answer is based upon several basic truths of the Scrip- 
ture. The first of these is that man is a sinner, and, as such, 
he is not only guilty before God, but also corrupt in his nature, 
and, therefore, he is unfit for God’s kingdom. This is taught 
not only under the New Covenant by Paul when he says, “all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God’’, but it was 
also taught by Jeremiah under the old covenant when he 
wrote, ‘The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked”’, The second truth is that, apart from a change of 
heart, man cannot enter that company of redeemed sinners 
known as the kingdom of God. Not only did Jesus teach this 
in his words to Nicodemus, ‘‘Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God”, but Moses also taught it 
when he recorded that longing of God, “‘O that there were 
such an heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep all 
my commandments always, that it might be well with them, 
and with their children for ever!’’ (Deut. 5:29). The third 
truth is that this change of heart cannot be wrought by human 
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effort but must be effected by the supernatural work of God. 
Speaking of those who manifest a change of heart by believing 
in Christ, John wrote: ‘‘Which were born, not of blood,..... 
but of God” (John 1:13). Under the Old Covenant David, 
conscious that his wicked heart had to be changed, cried out: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God” (Ps. 51:10). Moses, 
likewise, said: ‘‘And the Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart ... to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, that thou mayest live’ (Deut. 30:6). An 
admirable summary of these basic Biblical truths which lie 
at the foundation of God’s plan of salvation can be found in 
B. B. Warfield’s article, “On the Biblical Notion of Renewal’: 
“It is uniformly taught in Scripture that by his sin man has 
not merely incurred the divine condemnation but also cor- 
rupted his own heart; that sin, in other words, is not merely 
guilt but depravity: and that there is needed for man’s recov- 
ery from sin, therefore, not merely atonement but renewal; 
that salvation, that is to say, consists not merely in pardon 
but in purification. Great as is the stress laid in the Scriptures 
on the forgiveness of sins as the root of salvation, no less 
stress is laid throughout the Scriptures on the cleansing of the 
heart as the fruit of salvation. Nowhere is the sinner permitted 
to rest satisfied with pardon as the end of salvation; every- 
where he is made poignantly to feel that salvation is realized 
only in a clean heart and a right spirit ... The agent by whom 
the cleansing of the heart is effected is in the Old Testament 
uniformly represented as God Himself, or, rarely, more specif- 
ically as the Spirit of God, which is the Old Testament name 
for God in His effective activity” (Biblical Doctrines, pp. 440, 
444), 

Psalm 19 reveals that the Holy Spirit must have worked 
in connection with the preaching of the words of the law in 
somewhat the same way he attends the preaching of the words 
of the gospel. ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes.... 
More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
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gold: sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb” (vss. 7, 
8, 10). How but by the Holy Spirit could the Psalmist cry 
out: “I will delight myself in thy statutes: I will not forget 
thy word... O how love I thy law! it is my meditation all 
the day” (Ps. 119:16, 97)? 

That the Holy Spirit wrought regeneration in the lives of 
men under the Old Covenant is also taught in the meaning of 
one of the sacraments of the Old Covenant, circumcision. 
As baptism under the New Covenant is a symbol of the “‘wash- 
ing of regeneration”’, circumcision under the Old was a symbol 
of the cutting away of the foreskin of the heart, the pollution 
which kept man from doing God’s will (Deut. 10:16). Moses 
said to the people: ‘‘And the Lord thy God will circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live” (Deut. 30:6). Their hearts needed to be circum- 
cised if they were to love God and live. 

Jesus also testified to this when he spoke of the future to 
some Pharisees who were circumcised in flesh, but not in 
heart, in these words: ‘There shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets (they lived in the Mosaic dispensation), 
in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out” (Luke 
13:28). Since he said that the prophets who lived in the 
Mosaic dispensation were in the kingdom of God, and, since 
he also taught that men could not enter the kingdom of God 
except through the new birth (John 3:6), it follows that the 
prophets referred to by Jesus must have been regenerated 
under the Mosaic administration of the Covenant. 

One final consideration in reference to this important ques- 
tion is the relation between this article providing for the 
writing of God’s law on the hearts of his people and the central 
promise of the Covenant of Grace, “I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people”. God cannot be sinful man’s God, 
in all of the pregnant meaning of those words, unless he im- 
parts to man a holiness commensurate with such an intimate 
relationship. That this relationship between God and his 
people existed under the Old Covenant, even though on a 
lower plane than in the new, has already been demonstrated. 
It follows, then, that the impartation of holiness by the regen- 
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erating operation of the Holy Spirit was also a reality in that 
age. Hengstenberg remarks in this connection: “It is not 
without meaning, that the words: ‘And I will be their God,’ 
&c., follow upon: ‘And I will give my Law in their inward 
parts,’ &c. The Law is the expression of God’s nature; it is 
only by the Law being written in the heart that man can 
become a partaker of God’s nature; that His name can be 
sanctified in him. And it is this participation in the nature 
of God, this sanctification of God’s name, which forms the 
foundation of: ‘I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.’ Without this, the relation cannot exist at all, as truly 
as God is not an idol, but the True and Holy One. These 
words express, as Buddeus...... rightly remarks: ‘That He 
will impart himself altogether to them.’ But how were it 
possible that God, with His blessings and gifts, should impart 
himself entirely and unconditionally to them who are not of 
His nature? Of all unnatural things, this would be the most 
unnatural”’ (Christology of the Old Testament, Eng. Tr., Vol. EI, 
pp. 440f.). 

Therefore, under both administrations of the Covenant, 
the law, which is an expression of the nature of God, was 
implanted in the seat of man’s life and affections. This is 
another way of saying that man, under both covenants is 
renewed in the image of God in knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness, for the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in them 
who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit (Rom. 8:4). 

Where then is the contrast which is suggested by the 
words in Jeremiah 31 :31—33, in John 7:39 and in II Corinthians 
3:7, 8, 10? Our conclusion again is that it can only be a relative 
contrast. That which received a meager manifestation under 
the Old Covenant receives by contrast a fuller and higher 
manifestation under the New. Again, it awaits its fullest and 
highest manifestation in the future age when man will have 
been completely renewed in the image of God. In this connec- 
tion, Hengstenberg asks: ‘‘But how is it to be explained that 
the contrariety which, in itself, is relative, appears here under 
the form of the absolute contrariety,— the difference in 
degree, as a difference in kind? Evidently in the same manner 
as the phenomenon must be explained elsewhere also, e. g. 
John 1:17, where it is said that the Law was given by Moses, 
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but mercy and truth by Christ. By overlooking this fact, 
so many errors have been called forth. The blessings of the 
Old Covenant which, when considered in themselves, are so 
important and rich, appear, when compared with the much 
fuller and more important blessings of the New Covenant, 
to be so trifling that they vanish entirely out of sight’’ (Chris- 
tology of the Old Testament, Eng. Tr., Vol. II, p. 439). 

The third article of the New Covenant: “And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them’’, likewise 
deals with salvation on the subjective side, providing further 
for man’s fellowship with the one who covenants to be his 
God. To make man fit for that fellowship with God promised 
in the second article, the first and third articles, providing 
for man’s renewal in the image of God, are given. To use the 
terminology of the Shorter Catechism, the first article promises 
man’s renewal after the image of God in righteousness and 
holiness while the third promises man’s renewal after the image 
of God in knowledge. To put it another way, the first article 
speaks of giving man a heart to know and love God, the third 
article speaks of imparting a knowledge of God to this recep- 
tive heart. In another place, Jeremiah records the same 
promise, couched in different words, ‘“‘And I will give them an 
heart to know me, that I am the Lord: and they shall be my 
people, and I will be their God ...’’ (Jer. 24:7). 

Jesus, the administrator of the New Covenant, probably 
had this article in mind when, to the Pharisees who, though 
rebelling against his teaching, were well instructed by the 
scribes and teachers of the law, he said: ‘No man can come 
to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him... 
It is written in the prophets, And they shall be all taught of 
God. Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath learned 
of the Father, cometh unto me” (John 6:44, 45). The drawing 
of the Father includes being taught of God, which is regen- 
eration on the noetic side. The Pharisees had the external 
revelation of God but not the internal illumination of God. 

Imparting knowledge of that revelation of God is, strictly 
speaking, the work of the Holy Spirit, as the Apostle Paul 
testifies: ‘‘Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
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Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God”’ (I Cor. 2:11, 12). 
Likewise John testifies of this fact: ‘‘But ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things... But the anoint- 
ing which ye have received of him abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you: but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things...” (I John 2:20, 27). 

To this teaching function of the Holy Spirit Jesus referred 
when he promised the Comforter: “But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things. .’’ (John 14:26). Jesus here 
refers to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Day of 
Pentecost. When that great event occurred, the Apostle Peter, 
in giving the divine explanation of it, laid emphasis on the 
Holy Spirit’s function of illumination, which is an aspect of 
regeneration, by quoting from the prophecy of Joel: “But 
this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out 
of my Spirit upon all flesh...” (Acts 2:16, 17). 

This brings us to the important question of the significance 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. It is 
especially important in this investigation because it may 
help us to understand the contrast between the Old and New 
Covenants implied in both the first and third articles of the 
New Covenant which deal with the Holy Spirit’s work in 
regeneration, the first with regeneration on the volitional 
and the third with regeneration on the noetic side. 

Do Jeremiah, Paul, John, Jesus, Peter, and Joel, in the 
quotations from them we have just quoted, infer that there 
was no one under the Old Covenant who possessed a knowledge 
of God, which knowledge could only come through the Holy 
Spirit? Obviously this could not be, for there were many 
under the Old Covenant who did not continue in ignorance 
to bow the knee to Baal, but who with enlightenment wor- 
shipped the true God. What, then, is the contrast suggested 
by the passages quoted, dealing with the work of the Spirit 
under the New Covenant? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the significance 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. That 
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Pentecost did not mark the first manifestation of the Spirit 
in the world is recognized by practically all students of Scrip- 
ture. However, the modern dispensationalist contends that 
under the Old Covenant the Holy Spirit operated in creation 
and providence only, and not as the agent of regeneration in 
redemption. But in our consideration of article one of the New 
Covenant we concluded that the Holy Spirit did operate in the 
hearts of polluted sinners to regenerate them. The significance 
of Pentecost, therefore, lay not in the first manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit as the agent of regeneration, as modern dispensa- 
tionalism would imply, but in the fuller manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit and the wider diffusion of his operations. In a 
word, Pentecost put abundance in the place of scarcity, and 
many in the place of few. After Pentecost, the redemptive 
operations of the third person of the Trinity became greater 
in extent — instead of being restricted to Jews, they were 
manifested among Gentiles also. In the second place, they 
became greater in scope — there was a larger volume of 
revelation and a more numerous body of human instruments 
through which he could work. In the third place, the Spirit’s 
operations after Pentecost became greater in effectiveness — 
this naturally resulted from the greater extent and greater 
scope of his work. This whole question of the relation between 
the operations of the Holy Spirit under the Old Covenant and 
the New Covenant as raised by Jeremiah in his statement of 
the first and third articles of the New Covenant is accurately 
and effectively summarized by B. B. Warfield in his article, 
“The Spirit of God in the Old Testament”. So important is 
this subject to our inquiry and so vital to a correct under- 
standing of the Bible, that we conclude this part of our study 
by quoting Warfield’s summary. ‘‘There yet remains an im- 
portant query which we cannot pass wholly by. We have 
seen the rich development of the doctrine of the Spirit in the 
Old Testament. We have seen the testimony the Old Testa- 
ment bears to the activity of the Spirit of God throughout the 
old dispensation. What then is meant by calling the new 
dispensation the dispensation of the Spirit? What does John 
(vii:39) mean by saying that the Spirit was not yet given 
because Jesus was not yet glorified? What our Lord Himself, 
when he promised the Comforter, by saying that the Com- 
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forter would not come until He went away and sent Him 
(John xvi:7); and by breathing on His disciples, saying, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit’ (John xx:22)? What did the 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost mean, when He came to 
inaugurate the dispensation of the Spirit? It cannot be meant 
that the Spirit was not active in the old dispensation. We 
have already seen that the New Testament writers themselves 
represent Him to have been active in the old dispensation in 
all the varieties of activity with which He is active in the new. 
Such passages seem to have diverse references. Some of them 
may refer to the specifically miraculous endowments which 
characterized the apostles and the churches which they 
founded. Others refer to the world-wide mission of the Spirit, 
promised, indeed, in the Old Testament, but only now to be 
realized. But there is a more fundamental idea to be reckoned 
with still. This is the idea of the preparatory nature of the 
Old Testament dispensation. The old dispensation was a 
preparatory one and must be strictly conceived as such. What 
spiritual blessings came to it were by way of prelibation. 
They were many and various. The Spirit worked in Provi- 
dence no less universally then than now. He wrought in the 
hearts of God’s people not less prevalently then than now. 
All the good that was in the world was then as now due to 
Him. All the hope of God’s Church then as now depended 
on Him. Every grace of the godly life then as now was a fruit 
of His working. But the object of the whole dispensation 
was only to prepare for the outpouring of the Spirit upon all 
flesh. He kept the remnant safe and pure; but it was primarily 
only in order that the seed might be preserved. This was the 
fundamental end of His activity, then. The dispensation of 
the Spirit, properly so called, did not dawn until the period 
of preparation was over and the day of outpouring had come. 
The mustard seed had been preserved through all the ages 
only by the Spirit’s brooding care. Now it is planted, and it 
is by His operation that it is growing up into a great tree 
which shades the whole earth, and to the branches of which 
all the fowls of heaven come for shelter. It is not that His 
work is more real in the new dispensation than in the old. 
It is not merely that it is more universal. It is that it is di- 
rected to a different end — that it is no longer for the mere 
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preserving of the seed unto the day of planting, but for the 
perfecting of the fruitage and the gathering of the harvest. 
The Church, to use a figure of Isaiah’s, was then like a pent-in 
stream; it is now like that pent-in stream with the barriers 
broken down and the Spirit of the Lord driving it. It was He 
who preserved it in being when it was pent in. It is He who 
is now driving on its gathered floods till it shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. In one word, that was a 
day in which the Spirit restrained His power. Now the great 
day of the Spirit is come’’ (Biblical Doctrines, pp. 128, 129). 

The fourth article of the New Covenant, ‘For I will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more’, 
takes us from the sphere of subjective salvation to the sphere 
of objective salvation. The force of the “‘for’’ is causal. God 
will be their God and the Spirit will work in regeneration and 
teaching because the obstacle sin, in its aspect of guilt, which 
stands between man and God, will be removed. This is a 
statement of the forgiveness of sins. No condition is men- 
tioned — forgiveness flows from the free grace of a sovereign 
God. 

Once more we ask the question: Does this mean that there 
was no forgiveness under the Old Covenant? Or, if there was 
forgiveness, was it based on works and therefore unobtain- 
able? Ina word, is the contrast drawn here a contrast between 
salvation by works under the Old Covenant and salvation 
by grace through faith under the New? 

The modern dispensationalist teaches that such is the con- 
trast intended because salvation was by works in the Old 
Covenant. To support this contention, he quotes Moses’ 
statement regarding the statutes and judgments: ‘‘Which if 
a man do, he shall live in them”’. These words which promise 
life to those who obey the law, were quoted by Jesus to the 
lawyer who asked how he might inherit eternal life (Luke 
10:28). They were also quoted by Paul in Galatians 3:12 and 
Romans 10:5. The modern dispensationalist also quotes 
Romans 6:14: “For ye are not under the law, but under 
grace’ and John 1:17: ‘‘For the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ”’. 

Was forgiveness of sins enjoyed under the Old Covenant? 
Hear David, the spokesman of the Old Testament saints, 
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answer: ‘‘Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity” (Ps. 32:1,2). This forgiveness was 
dramatized in the Passover, the feast of the covenant, and in 
the sin-offering, the prerequisite of the enjoyment of the mercy 
the covenant God promised to his people. The picture of the 
blood of a slaughtered substitute on the mercy seat of the ark 
of the covenant in which resided the two tables of the broken 
law is also an eloquent testimony to this fact. 

Was this forgiveness obtained by works or by faith? The 
Apostle Paul leaves us in no doubt. His words are: ‘‘But to 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. Even as 
David also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute 
sin’’ (Rom. 4:5-8). Writing under the Old Covenant, Habak- 
kuk declared, ‘“‘The just shall live by his faith’’. Modern dis- 
pensationalism to the contrary, salvation by the works of the 
law had no place under the Mosaic economy. 

The relation of the law of Moses to the religion of salvation 
by faith, briefly stated, is that the command to keep the 
law presupposes faith in God who imparts the ability to keep 
the law; and faith in God involves obedience to the law that 
commands. To quote again the words of Warfield: “The piety 
of the OT thus began with faith. And though, when the stage 
of the law was reached, the emphasis might seem to be thrown 
rather on the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘faith 
in action,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark a funda- 
mental change in the religion of Israel, but only a new stage 
in its orderly development. The law-giving was not a setting 
aside of the religion of promise, but an incident in its history; 
and the law given was not a code of jurisprudence for the 
world’s government, but a body of household ordinances for 
the regulation of God’s family. It is therefore itself grounded 
upon the promise, and it grounds the whole religious life of 
Israel in the grace of the covenant God (Ex 20*). It is only 
because Israel are the children of God, and God has sanctified 
them unto Himself and chosen them to be a peculiar people 
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unto Him (Dt 14"), that He proceeds to frame them by His 
law, for His especial treasure (Ex 19; cf. Tit 2"). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts of the law, 
nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, nor yet as a substitute 
for keeping them; it rather lies behind the law as its presup- 
position’ (Hastings: A Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 832). 

The statement of Moses quoted by both Jesus and Paul 
(Luke 10:28; Rom. 10:5; Gal. 3:12) must be interpreted in the 
light of the conclusion that salvation was by faith and not 
by works under the Old Covenant. These words express the 
principle of equity that if a man perfectly fulfils the law there 
will follow the corresponding divine justification and reward. 
The conjunction of righteousness, justification and life is just 
as necessary and invariable a principle of the divine govern- 
ment as is the conjunction of sin, condemnation and death. 
Though grace enters into the provisions of both the Covenant 
of Works and the Covenant of Grace, yet this principle of 
equity underlies both, and always holds true quite apart from 
administrations of grace. It cannot be violated, and if grace 
is to operate it can only do so on the basis of perfect fulfilment 
of the law of righteousness. It is only because Christ, as a 
result of the Covenant of Grace, kept the law perfectly as our 
substitute and paid entirely the penalty of the law in our 
stead that we shall enter into heaven. And the law of which 
we here speak is none other than the law that was originally 
written on the heart of man and at Mount Sinai was summarily 
comprehended in the ten precepts written on tables of stone. 
It is that law that is the unalterable norm by which the word 
of the Apostle Paul receives meaning, “That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Rom. 
$321). 

The words of Paul in Romans 6:14, “Sin shall not have 
dominion over you: for ye are not under the law but under 
grace’, in no way violate this principle. As long as we were 
under the law of the Covenant of Works, we were enslaved 
to sin, but when we were freed from that law, we received new 
life, the life of Christ, which now reigns in us. With Christ 
reigning in us, sin cannot have dominion over us. The law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made us free from the 
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law of sin and death, and the righteousness of the law is ful- 
filled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit 
(Rom. 8:2, 4). It is surely obvious that this is the gospel 
of faith, and the words of Paul are pertinent: ““Do we then 
make void the law through faith? God forbid: yea, we estab- 
lish the law” (Rom. 3:31). 

The statement of John 1:17, often used to refute the con- 
clusion reached above, remains to be considered. This verse 
suggests the differences between the two covenants in the 
objective sphere: ‘‘For the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’. Two contrasts are set 
forth here: between law and grace, between law and truth. 
The contrast between law and grace is a contrast not of kind 
but of degree. The Old Covenant emphasized the justice and 
severity of God; the New Covenant emphasizes the abundance 
of the grace of God. As it has been pointed out already, law 
was not excluded in the New Covenant, nor was grace excluded 
in the Old Covenant. But the grace of the Old Covenant was 
partial, relative, and typical. With the New Covenant came 
the fulness of grace anticipated under the Old Covenant. 
Christ ushered in abundant, absolute, and final grace. That 
this is John’s meaning is clear from the context: ““The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us... full of grace and 
truth... And of his fulness have all we received, and grace 
for grace. For the law was given by Moses, but grace... 
came by Jesus Christ’’ (John 1:14-17). Under the Old Cove- 
nant, the time of partial, relative, and typical grace, there 
were certain sins for which there was no atonement. The 
sacrifice of a lamb did not expiate all guilt. This taught the 
limitation of grace in the ceremonial law. It also awakened a 
longing for the perfect sacrifice, the Lamb of the New Cove- 
nant. This longing was an indication that the grace enjoyed 
was only relative and typical, in comparison with the absolute 
and final grace to come through Christ. These differences 
Jeremiah recognized when he penned the fourth article of the 
New Covenant, ‘‘for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more”’. 

The contrast between law and truth, the second contrast 
drawn in John 1:17, is not between the law as error and the 
truth, but between the law of Moses as a shadow of the real, 
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and the truth of Christ as the manifestation of the real itself, 
a contrast between the symbol of the truth and the truth 
itself. The children of the Old Covenant sat behind a curtain. 
On their side of the curtain there was darkness, on the other 
side light. On the curtain they could see the forms or shadows 
of real, true things, but they could not see those things them- 
selves. That veil, or curtain, of the Old Covenant has been 
removed. The children of the New Covenant, sitting in light, 
are given to see the real, true things themselves. These things 
existed before, but the children of the Old Covenant saw only 
their shadows. The ceremonial law with its tabernacle, 
priesthood, and sacrifice, was a shadow of the atoning work 
of Christ. This is the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Hebrews 10:1 says: “For the law having a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things...’ 
Hebrews 8:5 says: “Who (the priests) minister a copy and 
shadow of the heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of 
God when he was about to make the tabernacle. For, See, 
saith he, that thou make all things according to the type 
(pattern) which was shown thee in the mount’. Hebrews 
9:23,24 says: “It was therefore necessary that the copies 
(patterns) of things in the heavens should be purified with these, 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than 
these. For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are antitypes (figures) of the true, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us’’. 
From these verses we see that the law with its ceremonies and 
ordinances is a shadow (oxida), a copy (imdderyua), and 
antitype (avrirumos) of the reality in heaven which is 
called the true (6 &An@.vés), the heavenly things (ra ézoupa- 
via), and the type (6 ri7ros). The things of the New Covenant 
are the realities of heaven, ‘the image itself’? come to ex- 
pression in the earth. Thus, the eternal principles of revelation 
and redemption appeared in the Old Covenant in the form 
of concrete symbols rather than of abstract truths. Thus, the 
Old Testament people were taught these principles as adults 
teach children the abstract truths of mathematics with the 
use of concrete symbols. For example, instead of saying ‘‘two 
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plus two equal four’’, they say “‘two apples plus two apples 
equal four apples’. Hence, under the Old Covenant, God 
not only gave the law to Israel as children in reference to 
discipline, but also in reference to instruction. They were not 
only taught the right by the instructions of the law, but they 
were also taught the truth by symbols (shadows) of the law. 

This contrast between the Old and New Covenants is 
drawn in even more detail by the writer to the Hebrews. 
By specific comparisons he shows the Old Covenant to be in- 
ferior to the New. The Old Covenant had “‘a worldly sanctu- 
ary” (9:1), whereas the New has a heavenly sanctuary. The 
Old Covenant had a tabernacle ‘‘made with hands’”’ of ‘‘this 
creation”’, while the New has one ‘‘not made with hands, that 
is, not of this creation” (9:11,24). The Old Covenant had 
ordinances which cleansed the flesh (9:10,13) but did not 
make the offerers perfect pertaining to conscience (10:1). 
The priest held his office by the law of a carnal commandment 
and not by the power of an endless life as in the New (7:16 ff.). 
The Old Covenant made nothing perfect, sacrifices had to be 
repeated year after year; but the New Covenant did make 
perfect because Christ offered himself once for all in a perfect 
sacrifice. 

This contrast between law and truth is not an absolute con- 
trast. The very mode of contrast reveals the fundamental 
unity between the shadow of the ceremonial law and the 
reality of the truth of the atoning work of Christ. This 
unity is demonstrated by Geerhardus Vos in his article, 
‘Hebrews, the Epistle of the Diatheke’’: ‘‘It needs, after what 
has been said, no lengthy demonstration to show that Hebrews 
vindicates by this philosophy of history in the most satis- 
factory manner the identity and continuity of the Old Cove- 
nant with the New. Still it is not a work of supererogation to 
call attention to this. The concrete purpose for which the 
Epistle was written gave occasion for placing great emphasis 
on the superiority of the New Covenant to the Old. And 
this undoubtedly is also the proximate purpose in the mind of 
the author when he formulates that antithesis: there the 
shadow, here the image itself. But the antithesis would be 
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overdrawn and the author’s mark overshot if we were to 
interpret this as meaning: the old has only the shadow of the 
new. As we now know, the author’s real intent is this: the 
old has only the shadow of heaven, the new has the full reality 
of heaven. And therefore to do the author full justice the 
stress should not be laid exclusively on the statement that 
there is ‘only’ a shadow, but equally on the fact that there ‘is’ 
a shadow of the true things of religion under the Old Covenant. 
The word in the prophets cannot take the place of the word in 
the Son, but it is a word in which God spoke. The sacrifices 
and lustrations could not do the work for which alone the 
priestly work of Christ is adequate, but they were in their 
own sphere faithful adumbrations and true means of grace, 
through which a real contact with the living God was actually 
maintained . .. With whatever degree of clearness or dimness 
they might themselves apprehend the fact, God stood in 
spiritual relations to the people of Israel, they were not cut 
off from the fount of life and blessedness. Through the shad- 
ows and ceremonies and all the instrumentalities of the 
flesh, God controlled with a sure and sovereign hand the 
religious destinies of each member of His covenant people. 
eyaead Instructive in this respect is the description given by 
the author of the dealings of God with the people during the 
wilderness journey and the people’s attitude during that 
journey to the rest that has been promised. So far as the 
form was concerned, this promise has come to them only 
through the medium of the oap£; it was enveloped in the 
prospect of the inheritance of the land of Canaan that God 
had held from of old and renewed at the time of their redemp- 
tion from Egypt. And yet it is clearly the author’s conviction 
that far deeper and more tremendous issues were decided on 
that occasion with reference to each of the participants in the 
history than the mere question, who of them would survive 
to enter the promised land. Through the shadowy forms, in 
the midst of which the actors moved, a great drama of belief 
and unbelief was enacted, the outcome of which was by God © 
reckoned decisive in the eternal sphere. It was not only from 
the typical but from the everlasting rest that the unbelievers 
were excluded, when God swore that fearful oath that they 
should not enter in. And those who believed were then and 
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there given the right of entrance into all that the divine rest 
did mean and would come to mean in the future. The author 
is so vividly impressed with this that he does not content 
himself with comparing this Old Testament method of pro- 
cedure with the method now pursued under the new dispensa- 
tion but approaches the comparison from the opposite end. 
He does not say: they as well as we, but we as well as they have 
had an evangel preached unto us, whence also he is able to 
hold up the unbelief of the Israelites as a warning example 
to the readers of his own day. No more striking proof than 
this could be afforded of the fact, that he regarded the same 
spiritual world with the same powers and blessings as having 
evoked the religious experience of the Old and New Testa- 
ment alike” (Princeton Theological Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 16ff.). 

This two-fold contrast drawn by John between the severity 
of justice under the Old Covenant and the abundance of 
grace under the New Covenant, and between the shadowy 
manifestation of the truth under the Old Covenant and the 
open manifestation of the truth under the New Covenant is 
also suggested by Paul in Galatians 4:1,2: “Now I say, That 
the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a ser- 
vant, though he be lord of all; but is under tutors and gover- 
nors until the time appointed of the father’. The life of a 
child is characterized by rules, restrictions, commandments; 
the life of an adult is relatively free from such things. The 
child must be disciplined by the severity of justice that the 
adult may appreciate the abundant grace of freedom. Like- 
wise, the child is taught by concrete symbols, those shadows 
of the truth, while the adult, thus disciplined, is able to look 
with his mind’s eye on the abstract truth itself. Under the 
Old Covenant, men were children learning the right by rules 
and the truth by symbols; under the New Covenant they 
are adults. 

This study began by taking note of wiat Jonathan Edwards 
said of the intricacy of this subject. At its conclusion every 
reader ought to be fully persuaded that the former president 
of Princeton spoke with forethought. It is hoped that every 
reader is persuaded of more than that. He should be assured 
that the Old and New Covenants are the same in substance but 
different in accidents. He should also rejoice in the marvelous 
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unity of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Likewise, he should be convinced that God’s plan of salvation 
is one, and that it has been progressively revealed from its 
initiation in the Garden until its consummation in the New 
Jerusalem. Above all, he should exult in the glorious blessings 
that are his as a child of the New Covenant. ‘“O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 


Montclair, New Jersey. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Etienne Gilson: God and Philosophy. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1941. xviii, 147. $2.00. 


Here is a book every reader of this Journal should study. The challenge 
of its justly-famed author to contemporary thinkers is similar to that made 
so dramatically a year ago by Mortimer Adler to the members of the first 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Refusing to have God, 
man has fallen into mythology, the various gods of which are now at odds 
with one another on the grim battlefields of Europe. In order to save men 
from the wrath of their home-made deities, Gilson calls, as Adler did, toa 
more disciplined thinking. In this case is meant thinking on the problem 
of a natural theology. The subject dealt with is so important as to merit 
a careful reading for the book. 


Being the lectures given at Indiana University by Professor Gilson as 
fifth lecturer on the Mahlon Powell Foundation, the book is edited by 
Professor W. Harry Jellema of the department of philosophy at Indiana. 
That this reviewer cannot at all accept the more positive position main- 
tained in the lectures does not alter his desire that the book be widely read 
and thoughtfully studied. Rarely has this important subject been so clearly 
thought out and so lucidly expressed in language. Moreover, the author’s 
brilliant style and healthy sense of humor greatly enhance the book as a 
work of literary art. 

More than one historian has remarked on the confusion of systems which 
distinguishes the modern thought-world from that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Today, in America, those fundamental differences are recognized 
as a problem pressing for democratic solution. The Neo-Thomist move- 
ment is one effort, an increasingly vocal one, towards reaching basic truth. 
On such a social background these lectures are to be viewed, and a Calvin- 
ist’s scepticism that mankind should ever reach any unanimity of opinion 
by serious thinking alone will affect his attitude toward the position taken 
in them. Yet, in other ways, the Calvinist will find so much in which he 
can whole-heartedly agree with the Thomist that he cannot but express 
his appreciation for this masterly contribution. 


The author’s previous book, Christianity and Philosophy, dispensed, to 
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his satisfaction, with all Christian systems which deny the possibility of an 
adequate natural theology. For that reason, presumably, the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas is here offered without comment as the only adequate 
Christian philosophy, other Christian philosophies not having contributed 
anything to the progress of a natural theology. In the mind of the present 
writer, there is implied in all this a naive acceptance of the Greek idea of 
the task and encyclopedic place of philosophy. Gilson himself points out 
that the philosophy of Augustine could not be the philosophy of his theol- 
ogy because he had uncritically adopted certain Greek concepts utterly 
alien, both in themselves and in their consequences, to basic concepts of a 
Christian character. The same fault assuredly lies at the root of the 
Thomistic conception of what philosophy is to be and do. Might not the 
Jewish-Christian revelation affect also the science of Encyclopedia? Might 
not the adoption of the Greek encyclopedia seriously threaten the Christian 
character of Thomas’ and Gilson’s ‘‘Christian philosophy’? But enough of 
this here, except to say that we find ourself in agreement with what is 
said on page 89 of the review mentioned above. 

To forestall all charges of his having been prejudiced in philosophy 
before he began, Gilson offers in the preface to the lectures some auto- 
biographical data of considerable interest. His defense that, being free, 
he is free to agree with any man he thinks to be right is a consideration to 
be pondered in many academic circles where to agree with anyone at all, 
at least in philosophy, betokens the backward look of the uncourageous 
and smacks of stagnation. 

Our book, then, is an attempt to bring men back to the only true God 
through the avenue of a true, that is, a Thomistic, natural theology. It 
is the story, told in a way which must stir every reader, of man’s search 
for a God who can be at once the God of philosophy and the God of religion. 

Gilson is preéminent as an historian, and history has taught him that 
such a natural theology as that has not been, and probably cannot be, 
built up by reason alone. Perhaps that is one important reason why he 
has adopted the historical method in this book. At any rate, it is the 
historical method which best serves his purpose to examine ‘‘the relation 
which obtains between our notion of God and the demonstration of his 
existence” (p. ix). 


tSee the review in Westminster Theological Journal, III, 1, pp. 85 ff- 
The term ‘natural theology” is used in two entirely different senses. 
Besides the one intended above, there is the sense in which Calvinists 
speak of the revelation in the Bible about nature. This sense in no way 
enters into our discussion now. 
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What the Greek reason did with the search for a God which can be at 
once demonstrated and worshipped is most charmingly related in the first 
chapter. Gilson’s great abilities in historiography reveal themselves in this 
brief but admirable treatment of the Greek philosophers. Rejecting all 
interpretations of such men as Hack and Burnet which would identify 
the theology and philosophy of the pre-Platonists, he allows the data to 
speak forth for themselves. These men did not themselves predicate deity 
of their various philosophical principles, an inference easily drawn if only 
intended. The reason for its not being drawn must be that they simply 
never thought of their principles as gods. Indeed, this problem, set by 
Thales and the other Milesians, only intensifies itself in the great dialogues 
of Plato. As far as Gilson has been able to discover, Plato never attached 
the name of ‘‘god”’ to an Idea (p. 26, note 23). In all the philosophers up to 
Aristotle mythology existed alongside philosophy. But ‘‘Greek philosophy 
cannot have emerged from Greek mythology by any process of progressive 
rationalization, because Greek philosophy was a rational attempt to under- 
stand the world as a world of things, whereas Greek mythology expressed 
the firm decision of man not to be left alone, the only person in a world of 
deaf and dumb things’”’ (p. 23, italics mine). That is to say, the Greeks were 
not able to harmonize their objective and their subjective needs. It is 
further pointed out that Greek philosophy looked upon true existence as 
immaterial, immutable, necessary, and intelligible essence: it was an 
“essential” philosophy, a philosophy of ‘‘essences’’. 

Plato’s religion was the mythology which breaks through, precedes, and 
succeeds his attempts at rational description of the world, but that religion 
never became united with his philosophical speculations. The gods in 
Plato are, indeed, the legacy of Greek mythology, and yet there can be 
some rational justification of the avowedly inherited belief in them. From 
Plato Aristotle gleans that the notion of the gods is derived from the soul’s 
energies and the motion of the stars. 

In Aristotle, the climax of the Greek search for a natural theology is 
reached. ‘‘What makes Aristotle’s metaphysics an epoch-making event in 
the history of natural theology is that in it the long delayed conjunction 
of the first philosophical principle with the notion of god became at last 
an accomplished fact”’ (p. 32). But the effect of philosophy upon religion 
was lethal. ‘With Aristotle, the Greeks had gained an indisputably rational 
theology, but they had lost their religion’’ (p. 34). 

The dénouement of the Greek attempt is found in the forced acquiescence 
to the inevitable on the part of the Stoics and the utter disregard of the 
gods on the part of the Epicureans. The Greek story is a story of defeat. 
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They could not by demonstration produce a god whom they could also 
worship. 


The reason given for the failure of the Greeks seems to this writer to be 
as weak as the author’s whole positive position, from which his criticism 
naturally proceeds. He argues that the “‘essentiality”’ of the Greek philos- 
ophy could deal only with things, and that nobody can be brought to wor- 
ship a thing. Thus, the difficulty is seen by Gilson to lie not in the method 
of natural theology gua natural theology, but in the “‘essentiality” of Greek 
metaphysics. That is why the story of the search for natural theology can 
survive the Greek defeat. There is another possibility, not clear to the 
human reason, unaided, to be sure, but evident after the mind has received 
a suggestion from the Jewish-Christian revelation. Only an ‘‘existential” 
metaphysics can proceed further than Aristotle. 


We have hinted before at Professor Gilson’s conviction that a satisfac- 
tory natural theology cannot be built up by reason alone. It is important 
to remember this fact. Revelation must make a suggestion, and that 
suggestion is to be found in the disclosure to Moses of the divine name, 
Jahweh. The primary basis for a Biblical existential metaphysics is this 
early passage in Exodus (chaps. 3 and 6), where God reveals himself in 
the words M78 IW MTR. Because of the importance of this text, it may 
be worthwhile to make a few observations with respect to it. 


In the first place, Gilson’s assumption that this is the first revelation of 
the name Jahweh is rendered improbable by the context. How would Moses 
be able to identify God to the people by using a startling, hitherto unknown 
name? Besides, as Dr. Geerhardus Vos points out, the name of Moses’ 
mother has a form of Jahweh in it. Exodus 6:3 need only refer toa practical 
experience of the meaning of the name. That the Hebrew conception of 
the verb “‘to know”’ is far more pregnant than that of the western world 
is a fact well-enough established. 


The second poirit to be made springs from our first observation that the 
passage speaks in concrete, experiential, religious terms. The interpreta- 
tion which Gilson puts on the words M278 IW TI is far too heavy; its 


weight is out of all proportion to the urgent practical situation. As Vos 
says of the view Gilson is advocating, ‘‘... this may be called the ontological 


view. It would approach what the schoolmen have tried to express in the 
doctrine that God is pure being. But this is far too abstract an idea to be 
suitable here. It would bear no direct application to the need of the Isra- 
elites at this juncture. They, surely, had something else and more urgent 
to do than to lose themselves in speculations anent the mode of God’s 
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existence’? Besides all this, Gilson’s view depends on one of two gram- 
matically possible interpretations of the words. He begins in the middle, 
i. e., with WW, and reads, “I who Am Am’. Another grammatically 
possible rendering is to read the expression straight through from the 
beginning, which would then give us, “T Am what I Am”. And this latter 
rendering has the merit of fitting the context better. The phrase would 
then refer to the self-determination, the sovereignty of God, a fact of great 
consolation to the distressed Hebrews, since God’s sovereignty is linked 
in the Bible to His sovereign, and therefore constant, love of His people. 
On this interpretation, the phrase would have nothing at all to say about 
the mode of God's existence. 

It has seemed advisable to include this bit of exegesis in the review 
because so much of Gilson’s argument depends on his interpretation here. 
Of course, Gilson hastens to concede that the phrase had a specifically 
religious meaning to the Jews. But the question goes deeper than what the 
meaning of the phrase might have been to the Jews. The question is, What 
can the phrase mean? not, What has it meant to this or that group? And 
if the passage cannot bear the weight of the ontological interpretation, then 
not revelation but the mind of some mortal — let us say Thomas Aquinas 
— has suggested the basic notion of an existential metaphysic. At least, 
that would appear to be the case as far as the passage to which Gilson 
appeals is concerned. 

The significance of this revelation, as understood by Gilson, was grasped 
only in part by the early Christians trained in Greek philosophy. Even 
Augustine was hindered by the Greek predilection for essences from arriv- 
ing at an existential philosophy which would, according to Gilson, be ade- 
quate to his theology. This reviewer feels that more might have been said 
of Augustine’s later position as suggested by his discussion of method as 
it relates to the God-concept in the early paragraphs of the De Trinitate; 
it is well known among scholars that the dating of Augustine’s works is 
important. It might reasonably be contended that Augustine, at the end 
of his life, rejected any rational method of arriving at the Christian God. 
In that case, it might be further contended that Augustine was finally 
able to throw off even more of the Greek spell than either Thomas Aquinas 
or Etienne Gilson. 

Only with Aquinas is the revelation of the name Jahweh clearly under- 
stood to open up the secret of all being. Aquinas developed an existential 


2 Geerhardus Vos: Old and New Testament Biblical Theology. Phila- 
delphia, 1934. p. 75. 
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philosophy. That is to say, he saw clearly that being is not an essence 
(ens) but an act (esse). Aquinas reached beyond the level of essence to 
the deeper level of existence. 

Just what the advantage is in thus shifting from an essential to an exis- 
tential metaphysics is clear to Bergson’s student, Gilson, but not to the 
present writer. To Gilson, it opens up a whole theology; to the writer, it 
brings our author very close to, if not into, the bosom of a nominalism and 
an irrationalism which would destroy all theology, natural and revealed. 
Quite apart from the fact that a pure Act of existing sounds remarkably 
like nothing more than an abstraction from every ‘‘to-be-a-certain-thing”’ of 
existence, it is an abstraction of that which cannot be conceptualized. It 
recalls the later definition of substance as ‘‘the-I-know-not-what”’. It is 
that which our minds have no facilities to receive. As Gilson himself ad- 
mits, to accept such a view of God and reality is “‘to stretch the power of 
our essentially conceptual reason almost to the breaking point. We know 
that we must do it, but we wonder if we can, because we are not sure that 
the thing can be done at all’’(p. 68). Remarkably like the irrationalism of 
Kierkegaard! The nominalistic streak is revealed indirectly in the discus- 
sion, on page 49, of Plotinos. ‘‘His world”, writes our author, ‘‘is a Greek 
philosophical world made up of natures whose operations are strictly deter- 
mined by their essences” (italics mine). Note that such a concept is viewed 
by Gilson as distinctly Greek. Further down on the same page we read 
again, ‘‘Taken in himself . . the One [of Plotinos] is strictly determined by 
his own nature; not only the One is what he has to be, but he acts as he has 
to act on account of what he necessarily is. Hence the typically Greek 
aspect of the Plotinian universe ...”. One feels bound to conclude that, 
according to Gilson, the Christian God is not determined by His own 
nature. Gilson seems to raise the will in God (‘‘I am” is said to be a transi- 
tive verb!) to a hegemony over reason. Indeed, in a pure Act of existing 
there does not seem to be room for any intellect at all. To the reviewer, 
on the contrary, the phrase T7278 WS AIS connotes all the qualities or 
virtues of the Godhead which are revealed throughout the Bible: this God 
is the living God. According to Gilson, it is exactly by this haecitas that 
particular essences are formed from existence. From this it would appear 
that Gilson’s God is existence without any haecitas, which amounts, in our 
mind, to an abstraction. 


Aside from all that, we cannot see, further, how the adoption of an 


existential metaphysics makes a natural theology any more possible. The 
argument, as it is given on pages 71, 72, 139 ff., seems strikingly unconvinc- 
ing; it is obviously full of illegitimate leaps. Even an existential meta- 
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physician must, and Gilson does, argue from the relative to the absolute. 
The fact is that the Christian doctrine of creation, with the resultant great 
chasm between the creation and the Creator, which chasm Gilson explicitly 
recognizes (p. 54), precludes any possibility of advancing from the world 
of experience to the Christian God. 

Even with the help of revelation Gilson must say (pp. 141 f.) that 
“Metaphysics posits God as a pure Act of existence, but it does not provide 
us with any concept of His essence. We know that He is; we do not com- 
prehend Him”. The learned disciple of Thomas was on safer ground when 
he once questioned whether the God of demonstration is not always differ- 
ent from the God of belief. In this book only the ‘‘that-ness’”’ of God is 
proved, even with the help of revelation. Bonaventura, whom Gilson knows 
well, was wise when he said® that rational knowledge of God is not merely 
limited, but it is false, ‘‘for the completion necessarily lacking is fatal to 
the validity of the fragment that remains’”’. 

Gilson’s God of demonstration falls far short of the God of Christian 
faith. Think only of the fact that the very unity of God is triunity. And 
this brings us to a very important remark made by our author on page 39. 
Speaking of the consequences for future philosophers of the revelation of 
the unicity of God, he says, ‘‘- - - should any philosopher, speculating at 
any time about the first principle and cause of the world, hold the Jewish 
God to be the true God, he would be necessarily driven to identify his su- 
preme philosophical cause with God” (italics mine). Here is involved the 
whole question of method. The Calvinist takes the Jewish-Christian reve- 
lation seriously; for that reason he accepts the God of the Bible at the out- 
set as his supreme Principle. Thus, for the Calvinist, the God of philosophy 
is really identical with the God of religion. The Thomist, setting out, even 
though it be with some suggestions from revelation, to arrive by reason 
at the God of revelation, is forced or driven to identify his philosophical 
principle with God. It is then too late to have identical concepts without 
forcing something, because it is involved in the very method of natural the- 
ology to arrive at an abstract universal. Of that this book should be ample 
proof. If Gilson were to take his own words seriously, he would soon find 
himself being welcomed into Calvinistic circles. 

The chapters on modern philosophy and contemporary thought add 
nothing to the principles of the discussion. The record is well written, and 
with the castigation of the scientists who pretend that their metaphysical 
babblings issue directly from their scientific investigations we are in com- 
plete agreement. But there is a remark in chapter four to the effect that 


3 See Westminster Theological Journal, I, 2, pp. 126 ff. 
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in the field of natural theology there are many half-way houses. The 
author makes the disjunction to be either Kant or Aquinas. Is it not proper, 
in closing, to point out that Gilson is himself occupying one of those half- 
way houses? He is half-way between a purely rational natural theology 
and no natural theology at all. Already he has seen the futility of an un- 
aided rational demonstration. May he receive grace to see the instability 
of his present position, and to come all the way over to the Augustine of 
the De Trinitate, to Calvin, and to the principles of the Bible most of all! 
If he does not come, what can he do for European men in bondage to their 
several mythologies? 


H. Evan RUNNER 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


George Ogg: The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus. New York: 
Macmillan. 1940. viii, 339. $3.50. 


One does not need to qualify as an archeologist to be concerned with the 
subject of the chronology of the life of our Lord. The chronological refer- 
ences in the gospels, however few in number and incidental in appearance, 
raise questions of far-reaching significance. In particular the data relating 
to thé length of the public ministry of Jesus, with which the book under 
review is mainly concerned, raise acutely the question of the harmony and 
unity of the witness of the several gospels to Christ. Because Dr. Ogg 
specifically faces the issue whether the prima facie impression of the synop- 
tic gospels that the ministry was approximately one year in length is 
reconcilable with the prima facie impression of John that it lasted at least 
two or three years, and because he has worked out an impressive solution 
which fits the synoptic data into John’s chronological framework, his work 
constitutes an exceedingly interesting and important contribution to the 
study of the gospels. 

The examination of the detailed questions of the meaning of the separate 
references to time and the consideration of their mutual relationships 
inevitably bring one face to face with the more fundamental issue of the 
character of the gospels themselves. So long as the Liberal approach to the 
gospels dominated the field of criticism, so long, that is, as men viewed the 
gospels as essentially biographical treatises, or as documents whose chief 
value consisted in the source material which they provided for the recon- 
struction of the life of ‘‘the historical Jesus’, the question of chronology 
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was one of primary significance. The Marcan Hypothesis, implying the 
thoroughgoing untrustworthiness of the Johannine chronological frame- 
work, set up the Marcan outline as normative. A variety of factors in the 
twentieth century, however, has tended to undermine this hypothesis, 
and has led to a revision of the estimate of the nature of the gospels them- 
selves. If the gospels are not strictly biographical, but represent funda- 
mentally the witness or proclamation of the Christian church to Christ, 
the interest in the chronological structure of the accounts loses some of 
its acuteness. It is no longer commonly insisted that the evangelists were 
much concerned to set the events of the life of Jesus in a sharply and care- 
fully delineated framework. This attitude holds true especially with refer- 
ence to the synoptic gospels for it can hardly be denied that John shows 
relatively great concern with the passing of time. Although Ogg is not 
directly concerned with this broader question, the question of the implica- 
tions of his conclusions on the questions of detail for one’s final judgment 
as to the aim of the evangelists, his study gains greater timeliness from its 
inevitable bearing upon the larger issue. 

The most distinctive conclusions at which Ogg arrives are that the death 
of Christ took place in the year 33 A. D. (rather than in 29 or 30 as most 
experts in this field have maintained in this century) and that the Galilean 
ministry is to be fitted into the three-year ministry of Jesus, as outlined 
in John, as a definite segment of the longer period. He reviews the argu- 
ments and develops his case in an exceedingly learned and thorough fashion, 
and those who deal with this subject in the future cannot well afford to 
ignore him. 

The work is divided into three sections. Section I, consisting of six 
chapters, treats of the duration of Jesus’ ministry. Section II, divided into 
chapters 7 and 8, asks when the public ministry began, and Section III, 
adding two more chapters, asks when it ended. The whole discussion is 
rounded off in a final chapter entitled, ‘“Toward a Chronological Outline”’. 

The section devoted to the question of the duration of the public ministry 
reviews the evidence of the gospels and contains a survey of opinion in 
post-canonical times. The latter ends with the conclusion that ‘‘the early 
writers who have treated of the question of the duration of the ministry 
of Jesus were in possession of no more reliable information in reference to 
that matter than has come down to us’”’ (p. 138), but this negative conclu- 
sion may not fairly be recorded without an expression of appreciation of 
the admirable fashion in which the historical investigation has been carried 
out and expounded. 

The study of the data in the gospels proceeds by raising two questions: 
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whether there are indications of a two- or three-year ministry in the synop- 
tic gospels, which would resolve the apparent discrepancy between them 
and John; and whether, with the same purpose in view, the data in John 
may possibly be construed as supporting the one-year theory. Dr. Ogg, 
after painstaking discussion, answers both of these questions in the nega- 
tive. One may question whether the author has allowed sufficiently for the 
possibility that Luke 3:23 (see pp. 13-15) and Mark 6:39 (see pp. 18-21) 
may imply a knowledge of a ministry lasting more than a year. His con- 
clusions based upon his survey of the Johannine data, however, hardly 
allow of serious dispute, and are of far-reaching significance when connected 
with his judgment that the precise temporal references of the Fourth Gospel 
are not to be set aside simply on the ground of their apparent discrepancy 
with those of the synoptic gospels. 


Dr. Ogg is less successful, in the opinion of the reviewer, in establishing 
his theses with reference to the time of the beginning and of the end of the 
public ministry than his thesis concerning its duration. The question of 
the beginning of the ministry is treated by way of a consideration of John 
2:20 and Luke 3:1, 2. In brief, his judgment is that the former passage has 
no decisive bearing on the matter but that the latter demands the inference 
that the first passover of the ministry was that of the year 29 A. D. 

It is doubtful that Ogg has conclusively set aside John 2:20 as not being 
a part of the data pertinent to the chronology of the public ministry. He 
admits that if the period of forty-six years referred to in this passage is 
meant to be understood as immediately preceding the time of Jesus’ dis- 
pute with the Jews at Jerusalem, John’s reference would imply that the 
ministry began considerably earlier than the year 29 A. D. His review of 
the data bearing upon the question of the period of Herod’s rule leads to 
the conclusion, which is widely accepted, that the forty-six years would 
bring one to a point of time somewhat before the passover of the year 
28 A. D. or possibly even one year earlier (see pp. 155-158). Such a con- 
clusion he regards, however, as premature, as not taking account adequately 
of three assumptions. These assumptions are: (1) that the forty-six years 
of building did not follow a period of preliminary preparation, including 
the gathering:of materials, although Josephus says only that Herod merely 
“took the matter in hand” (€aeBadero) in the eighteenth year of his 
reign (Antig. XV:11:1); (2) that according to John 2:20 the building opera- 
tions had been in process for forty-six years at the time, whereas the use 
of the aorist (oixodounOn) points more naturally to a definite period of 
operations in the past when ‘‘some main portion of the Temple edifice had 
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been completed” (p. 161); and (3) that the reference is to the Temple of 
Herod rather than, for example, to the Temple of Zerubbabel wherein 
their fathers had worshipped and which may have been reported as having 
taken forty-six years to build. 

With regard to the first of these assumptions, although it be admitted 
that Josephus does not strictly say that the actual building operations 
began in the eighteenth year of Herod’s reign, but merely that Herod then 
took the matter in hand, nevertheless it is most natural to assume that the 
forty-six years refer to the whole undertaking, and that the Jews in their 
argument would hardly have been concerned to distinguish minutely between 
the immediate preparations for building and the actual building operations 
themselves. It must be admitted that an element of uncertainty remains 
on this point, and that John 2:20 hardly serves, therefore, as a fixed datum 
to which all the other data are to be subordinated. Nevertheless, if on 
other grounds a date somewhat earlier than 29 A. D. is arrived at as the 
probable terminus a quo of the public ministry, there would seem to be 
found some positive confirmation in this passage. 

The aorist form olxodou7yOn, it is true, might properly describe a well- 
known period in the past. However, in this context that interpretation is 
not plausible. Ogg is compelled on his view to understand that the forty- 
six years point to the completion of “‘some main portion of the Temple 
edifice’, and that in the interval no fresh work had been taken in hand. 
The question arises how, in the light of the knowledge that is available con- 
cerning the progress of the building of the temple of Herod, it is possible 
to conceive of the forty-six years as a well-defined period in the past. The 
reconstruction of the temple was far from being a continuous process. 
According to Josephus the temple proper was completed in one and one-half 
years and the courts and cloisters in eight years (Antig. XV:11:5-6). 
Indeed, in another connection, Ogg concludes that ‘‘for at least a generation 
past no fresh work in the restoration of the Temple had been in progress” 
(p. 163). If this is so, the forty-six years obviously cannot be limited to 
actual building operations. No matter when, exactly, Herod began building, 
the forty-six years would carry one very close to the beginning of the public 
ministry, so near in fact that a leeway of only a year or two is possible. 
The forty-six years must therefore be conceived of as covering the whole 
period to the time of the conversation of John 2. Now the use of the aorist 
tense may be explained as due to the desire, without any reflection on the 
building process, to mark off a definite period of time which is contrasted 
with the brief space of three days. In such a contrast a figure comprehend- 


ing the entire period of activity to the present would seem most natural. 
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(Robertson in his large Grammar, p. 833, cites this aorist form as an instance 
of a constative aorist, the whole period of forty-six years being treated as a 
point. See also Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 130). 

The suggestion that the temple referred to may not be the temple of 
Herod at all but rather that of Zerubbabel is not original with Ogg, but 
he seeks to bolster up the argument for it. At this point he can hardly be 
judged successful. The use of obros in John 2:20 on the scene of the temple 
cannot plausibly be regarded as referring to any but the Herodian Temple. 
Admitting that previous efforts to establish forty-six years as the actual 
duration of the construction of the temple of Zerubbabel have not been 
happy, Ogg is forced to fall back upon the conjecture that there may have 
been a current Jewish tradition to that effect. In spite, therefore, of Ogg’s 
thorough analysis of the assumptions underlying the view that John 2:20 
implies a date somewhat before the passover of 28 A. D., he has not con- 
clusively removed this passage from the circle of evidence that militates 
against his own primary conclusion. 

In turning to the treatment of Luke 3:1, 2 one seems to be on more certain 
ground. Indeed, Ogg’s conclusion as to the significance of this definite 
chronological reference forms the specific basis for his primary conclusions 
as to the termini of the public ministry. ‘‘The fifteenth year of Tiberius” 
might seem to be easy to ascertain since Augustus died on the 19th of 
August, 14 A.D. The matter is-more complicated, however, than would 
appear at first glance. The question arises as to how the regnal years were 
reckoned. In an illuminating treatment of the data Ogg argues very 
plausibly that the calendar year was followed rather than the dynastic 
year in such reckoning, and that the particular calendar year would have 
been the Jewish year beginning with the month Nisan. On the basis of 
these conclusions, as well as the additional observation that the portion of 
a reign before the beginning of the new calendar year would probably be 
computed as the first regnal year, Ogg fixes the 15th year of Tiberius as 
ist Nisan 28 to 1st Nisan 29. In this discussion Ogg, in the view of the 
reviewer, has not argued convincingly at every point, and especially when 
he concludes that the reference in Luke 3 must be interpreted as based on 
a source derived from ‘‘Baptist circles’. Nevertheless, it remains plausible 
on other grounds that Luke was following Palestinian sources. 

The 15th year of Tiberius, does not coincide, according to Ogg, with the 
first year of the public ministry. The author maintains that the context in 
Luke shows that the evangelist has in view not the public appearance of 
Christ but that of John the Baptist as introducing the epoch which properly 
stood at the beginning of his historical treatise. If this is granted, it would 
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appear that the baptism and temptation of Jesus cannot be placed between 
ist Nisan and 14th Nisan of the year 28, and therefore that the first pass- 
over of Jesus’ ministry must be placed in the year 29. 

There are a number of steps in this process of reasoning that may be 
somewhat uncertain — yet it must be admitted that, taken as a whole, it 
appears quite plausible. Attention must be called, however, to a lacuna 
in Ogg’s treatment of the evidence that is little less than extraordinary. 
I refer to his failure to relate his main conclusion to the data bearing upon 
the date of the birth of Christ. The book limits itself indeed to the chronol- 
ogy of the public ministry, but it is so painstaking and exhaustive in con- 
sidering the evidence on all sides that completeness demands a considera- 
tion of the testimony as to the age of Jesus at the beginning of the ministry. 
Since, as Ogg admits incidentally in a consideration of Eisler’s views 
(p. 222), Jesus was born before the death of Herod in 4 B. C., He would 
have been close to thirty-five years in the year 29 A. D. Yet Luke himself 
says that Jesus was about thirty years at the time (Luke 3:23). A year or 
two might be allowed either way since Luke does not speak in exact terms; 
yet he would appear to be contradicting himself in 3:1, 2 and 3:23 on this 
hypothesis. For this reason most experts in this field of research have been 
inclined to interpret the 15th year of Tiberius as being reckoned not from 
the time of the death of Augustus but from the time, two or three years 
earlier, when he began to be associated with Augustus. It may be admitted 
that no independent evidence has been forthcoming to commend this view 
to acceptance. Nevertheless, there is a difficulty here, and it is disconcert- 
ing to find no consideration of it in Ogg’s essay. 

Turning now to a review of the final section, treating of the time of the 
crucifixion, it remains to consider briefly the argument which leads Ogg 
to the conclusion that the death of Christ occurred on April 3, 33 A. D. 
Chapter IX deals with the preliminary question of the date of the cruci- 
fixion in the Jewish calendar. This discussion is valuable because it pro- 
vides the best available survey of the leading views on this controversial 
and intricate subject. In view of the fact that he proceeds in the next 
chapter to state the precise year of the crucifixion on the basis of his con- 
clusion that the date was the 14th Nisan, one could wish that views which 
support or allow for the 15th Nisan had received more thorough considera- 
tion. Moreover, one may question whether he has done justice to views 
like those of Chwolson and Billerbeck, especially since he recognizes explic- 
itly the flexibility of the Jewish calendar. 

In Chapter X he adopts the astronomical approach as offering the most 
promise of success. If one could discover the year or years in the period 
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of Pilate’s procuratorship when 14 Nisan fell on a Friday, it might be 
possible, he maintains, to narrow down the choice of the year considerably. 
At this point the computations of Achelis as corrected by Fotheringham 
and others are made the basis for the conclusion that in this period 14 Nisan 
fell on a Friday in the years 30 and 33. Since he maintains on the basis of 
Luke 3:1, 2 that the ministry of Jesus began in 29 A. D. and, on the basis 
of the Johannine data, that it lasted much more than a year, the year 33 
is concluded to be correct. The precise date, the 3rd of April, is then deter- 
mined as the time of the spring full moon in that year. 

One cannot but wonder how Ogg can be so positive in formulating his 
conclusion as to the time of crucifixion when he so clearly expounds the 
empirical nature of the Jewish calendar. In formulating the conclusion that 
14 Nisan fell on a Friday only in the years 30 and 33, the significant quali- 
fications are made that this is true ‘‘unless it be assumed that Nisan fell 
a month before or after its usual time or that the moon was seen unusually 
early or unusually late’’ (p. 276). Now since Ogg himself has pointed out 
in the preceding pages how seriously these possibilities must be faced 
(pp. 261-269), it does not appear how he can make such dogmatic use of 
astronomical calculations. In order to adjust the lunar month to the solar 
year, it was the practice to intercalate a month from time to time, and ap- 
parently the decision was made each year on the basis of the state of the 
crops with a view to the offering of the wave sheaf on the 16th Nisan (see 
p. 267). Moreover, the exact beginning of the lunar month was determined 
by the appearance of the new moon, and adverse weather conditions or 
other circumstances might easily lead to a postponement of the advent of 
the new month for a day (see pp. 268 f., 274). These uncertainties and 
flexibilities in the Jewish calendar make it impossible to calculate positively 
exactly when the month Nisan began. 

While then Ogg’s study does not in my opinion definitely overthrow 
older views, as, for example, those which have assigned the year 29 or 30 
as the time of the crucifixion, he is certainly to be credited with a solid 
and challenging piece of work. There is much that this review has 
not even touched upon. Special mention should perhaps be made of the 
discussion of the time of the Galilean ministry in the final chapter as well as 
the extensive notice and criticism of Eisler’s conclusions. In brief, the book 
is a splendid example of thorough research and an indispensable handbook 
in its field. Its careful study will richly reward the student of the gospels, 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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William J. Norton: Bishop Butler Moralist and Divine. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1940. xi, 336. $3.75. 


In the light of the author’s remark that “the number of books written 
about Butler is small indeed’’ (p. 325), it would be presumptuous to deny 
that the present work is a noteworthy contribution to a much neglected 
field of historical inquiry. While Christian theologians for the last 
two centuries have devoted considerable attention to Butler’s Analogy as 
a handbook of Apologetics, they have neglected the ethical teaching of the 
Sermons. Philosophers such as C. D. Broad, Henry Sidgwick and A. E. 
Taylor, on the other hand, while carefully analysing the ethical doctrine 
of the Bishop of Durham, have for the most part disregarded the more 
theological aspects of Butler’s thought. Norton’s work is unique in that 
while its starting point is in the ethical views of Bishop Butler, yet ‘‘in 
its present form it represents a comprehensive survey of his philosophy” 
(p. ix). We might expect to find that the ethics and the apologetics of the 
noted prelate illuminate each other. Our expectation is not disappointed, 
for Norton provides us with an elaborate system in which psychology, 
ethics, social philosophy, cosmology, theology and logic fall each into their 
proper places. The only cloud which threatens to dim this fair horizon is 
an irrepressible doubt as to whether Bishop Butler would recognise this 
intricately concatenated system as at every point his own. Norton himself 
acknowledges: ‘‘I should like to make clear at this point of my inquiry 
that the analysis and description that follows is nowhere worked out by 
Butler with the degree of detail and argument here presented, but is only 
suggested by him in its most general outlines” (p. 21, footnote 1). A com- 
parison of Norton's exposition of Butler with Butler’s own writings may 
yield the impression of a decided coloring of Butler’s own conceptions by a 
restatement of them in terms of more recent tendencies of thought. Par- 
ticularly traceable is the influence of idealistic speculation of the Neo- 
Hegelian sort, while in some places an evolutionistic strain is detectable. 
In the section ‘“‘Authority of Religion and Authority of Conscience” (pp. 
298-302), a section entirely devoid of documentation —a phenomenon 
not unparalleled at other crucial points — Norton raises a problem of 
great significance, yet one which, it appears, never occurred to Butler. We 
would not censure Norton for raising this question, though it does imply 
a discussion in terms of the modern idealistic conception of the autonomy 
of the moral self. We, too, will be obliged to return to the same matter. 
for it raises an issue that is indeed crucial. Yet Norton might have made it 


clear that the problem and the attempted solution alike are stated in terms 
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in part foreign to the world of ideas of the eighteenth century. Nothing 
further need be said except that this procedure, which is characteristic of 
the work as a whole, may lend plausibility to the accusation of unhistorical 
exegesis. 

The preceding remarks are also applicable to “Part Two, The Psychology 
of the Moral Self”, which is of fundamental importance. Butler regards 
virtue as consisting in following nature. Hence the nature and justification 
of virtue may be made to appear by means of an analysis of human nature. 
Man’s impulses or affections are found to fall into four classes: self-love 
which consciously seeks the good of self, benevolence which consciously 
seeks the good of others, the particular propensions differing from self-love 
and benevolence in that their expression is unconscious and mechanical, 
and, finally, the principle of conscience to which Butler attributes the 
seat of moral authority. In this classification, as in much of the analysis 
depending on it, Norton appears to build upon the discussion of C. D. 
Broad in his Five Types of Ethical Theory. Yet in his treatment of the 
particular propensions, he ignores Broad’s distinction with reference to 
the object of the affections. For example, while Norton follows Butler in 
speaking of food as the object of the affection hunger, Broad indicates that 
strictly speaking it is not the food but the eating of the food at which 
hunger aims and by which it is satisfied. Here, as at many other points, 
Norton contents himself with stating Butler’s views and expanding them 
in terms of his procedure referred to above, but without offering criticism 
or proposing emendations that would be in place. 

In dealing with benevolence (pp. 50 ff.), Norton feels obliged to face an 
apparent contradiction in Butler. While in the systematic classification 
of the propensions of man’s nature benevolence is placed together with 
self-love as a conscious principle over against the particular propensions, 
in the first and eleventh sermons he speaks of it as a particular propension 
over against the cool principle of self-love. To complicate the question 
still further, Butler appears in the twelfth sermon to place benevolence 
above self-love as if it contained in itself the whole of virtue, whereas 
elsewhere, especially in the second dissertation, “‘Of the Nature of Virtue’, 
he expressly denies that benevolence and the want of it, singly considered, 
are the whole of virtue and of vice. Norton does well to admit the presence 
of ‘overt contradictory statements” in Butler (pp. 11, 50). Yet a more 
thorough analysis than Norton has given of the precise senses Butler had 
in view for certain expressions in various contexts is required to justify — if 
it can be justified — Norton’s claim that these contradictions are verbal 
rather than real. 
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Without further reference to the resolution of apparent contradictions, 
it may be in place to raise the question whether there is a real contradic- 
tion at the center of Butler’s philosophy, and if so, whether Norton dis- 
cerns it. We may answer the latter question first by taking cognisance 
of Norton’s evaluation of Butler’s philosophy. The fundamental defect 
which Norton discerns relates to Butler’s theory of conscience. While 
acknowledging that Butler has demonstrated the presence of conscience 
in man, he denies that its supreme authority has been conclusively es- 
tablished (pp. 320 ff.). He finds this latter position, of the supremacy of 
conscience, to stand or fall with Butler’s theistic metaphysics, which he 
regards as unproven. Norton further observes that the presence in man 
of other types of valuation than the moral renders it absurd peremptorily 
to assert the superiority of the moral without recourse to a higher tribunal 
than that of conscience. In this criticism, Norton is at the same time both 
too lax and too severe. He is too severe, in that he charges Butler with 
claiming a superiority of the moral over other senses of value, whereas 
there is no good reason to suppose that Butler claims this superiority of 
conscience except within the sphere of moral judgments. To claim for 
conscience such supremacy in matters of morality is no more unjust than 
to claim for reason supremacy in the field of logic. Yet we do not mean to 
defend Butler from the charge of absolutizing the moral sphere in a manner 
even more serious than that of which Norton accuses him. There is to 
be found in Butler a characteristically Deistic subordination of theology 
to ethics. Natural theology, which for Butler is largely a matter of ethics, 
is made the foundation for revealed theology, which is itself for the most 
part a republication of the system of nature. On the one hand, he asserts 
that the utmost degree of scepticism leaves our obligation to virtue un- 
affected (Works, ed. by Gladstone, 1896, Vol. II, p. 16), which is hardly a 
just plea against an unjust encroachment of the sphere of theology upon 
that of ethics, but rather a claim of the self-sufficiency of the ethical. On 
the other hand, he insists that the Bible must be so interpreted that any 
Passage seeming to conflict with natural religion is to be explained other- 
wise than in that apparent sense (Works, ed. cit., Vol. I, p. 209), natural 
religion being thus set up as a prior and independent authority. The one 
point we are here concerned to make is that, unless the Scripture is recog- 
nised as normative for all spheres, there is certain to be encroachment of 
one sphere upon others. No doubt Norton would find this position even 
more distasteful than would Bishop Butler himself. 

At this point, we would return to the question of the relation of con- 
science to the moral law. Butler does argue as if conscience were auton- 
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omous, though he has no such explicit doctrine of autonomy as Kant and 
his successors. Still in the very ‘‘Psychologism”’ of Butler’s approach to 
ethics, there is a presupposition of the independence of the moral con- 
sciousness of man of any external standard. It does not at all suffice to 
try to show, as Norton does, that man’s knowledge of natural religion 
requires the operation of conscience for its acquisition (p. 299). Nor does 
it touch the root of the difficulty to discover by way of afterthought that 
“there is no conflict between natural religion and conscience, but we must 
likewise insist that conscience is neither arbitrary, capricious, nor indivi- 
dual” (p. 301). At best, Norton and Butler can allow for an Arminian 
conception of conscience. At bottom, however, unless creation in the image 
of God be made the presupposition of the psychological analysis of man’s 
moral nature, we may agree with Norton that the authority of conscience 
disappears, while we would add that the basis of sound argument for the 
very existence of conscience also is lost. Norton’s separation of the exis- 
tence and authority of conscience is a fatal concession to the atomistic 
empiricism from which he repeatedly seeks to extricate Bishop Butler 
(cf. pp. 57, 58, 80, 196). The Bishop’s predicament is found to be the more 
deplorable, when we observe that the moral law itself is viewed as inde- 
pendent of God in the realm of being, as conscience is with respect to 
human knowledge. Butler not only affirms that, even were scepticism as 
to God's existence granted, the moral law would still be binding, but he 
goes so far as to make the inherent fitness of things the factor determining 
the moral will of God (Works, ed. cit., Vol. I, pp. 151 f., footnote). The 
problem of how a conscience and a moral law both viewed as independent 
and ultimate can be reconciled with one another, or with a theistic con- 
ception such as Butler attempts, is an enigma of the existence and gravity 
of which Norton fails to provide the slightest intimation. 

Another deficiency in this evaluation of Butler is our author's failure to 
see the inconsistency in Butler’s ethics resulting from an inadequate view 
of the depravity of human nature. The assertion that virtue consists in 
living according to nature, followed by an analysis of human nature as it 
now is, supposes the moral normalcy of fallen man. Yet man as he now is © 
is not really the man that Butler describes, for Butler fails to reproduce 
the Biblical picture of human depravity. Nor does Butler attempt to paint 
human nature as it was before the fall. To live according to nature in 
that sense is indeed a legitimate statement of the ethical ideal. Such is 
not Butler’s ideal, for Butler knows no yawning chasm between his ideal 


man and the natural man of respectable morality. Of course, he grants 


that man is not all that he ought to be, and at times, as in the seventh 
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and tenth sermons, can open up in truly impressive fashion some of the 
darkest aspects of human degradation. Yet to all practical purposes in 
his ethical philosophy, the only fall of man that Butler knows is the gradual 
hypothetical fall of the fifth chapter of the Analogy. Thus the question of 
the fallibility of conscience with which Norton wrestles (pp. 94 ff.) is viewed 
in another light upon the recognition of the effects of the fall. Butler’s 
Arminianism blinds him to the fact that the conscience of fallen man never 
fails to pass a wrong judgment. A deeper view of sin would have led him 
to place more stress on the objective revelation of the moral law in Scripture 
as the ethical standard. Yet in one respect, at least, Butler is more objective 
than Norton represents him. In support of his own astounding statement, 
“That conscience recasts and remakes its former decisions is quite plain, 
for it is constantly under the necessity of correcting its former decisions, 
and even denying subsequently the validity of what it previously affrmed”’ 
(p. 95), Norton alludes to Butler’s renowned dictum that conscience ‘‘if 
not forcibly stopped, naturally and of course goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second and affirm its 
own’”’ (Works, ed. cit., Vol. II, p. 59). Similar phraseology is used by Butler 
in the last section of the seventh sermon, where our whole being is said to 
depend upon this higher judgment. It should be evident that Butler has 
no notion of a process of self-correction on the part of conscience, but 
rather refers to the verdict of God on the day of judgment. Not the im- 
provability, but the finality, of present judgments of conscience is what 
Butler has in mind. 

That there are Christian elements in Butler’s ethics in undeniable. 
Norton might have pointed this out more clearly and paid some attention 
to such subjects as love of enemies and forgiveness of injuries. Yet it must 
be confessed that the note of free grace is sadly lacking in Butler’s moral 
thought. It is even more deplorable when one considers that this moral 
philosophy appears in the form of Christian sermons. Norton has ignored 
the question whether elements of an evangelical temper are to be found in 
Bishop Butler. He does not even refer to the Sermon on John 3:8, one 
of which the genuineness is doubtful, but which, if genuine, sets Butler in a 
somewhat more favorable light. Yet even assuming this, the general tenor 
of Butler’s work, as well as Wesley’s account of his interview with Butler 
when the latter was Bishop of Bristol (supposing Wesley’s memory al- 
together trustworthy), shows that he represents a lower form of Arminian- 
ism than even Wesley himself. : 

Norton’s criticism of Butler’s theory of conscience at its most crucial 
point turns out in the end to involve a criticism of the methodology of 
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Butler’s apologetics. Norton is beyond question to be commended for 
insisting on the need of a metaphysical foundation for ethical principles. 
The impression which he produces to the effect that Bishop Butler himself 
shares this sound insight we have already implicitly challenged while com- 
menting on Butler’s view of the relations of theology and ethics. At this 
stage of the argument, however, let us grant to Norton that only a theistic 
view (we would rather say, a Christian-theistic view) of the universe can 
justify a high view of the authority of conscience, doubtful as we are that 
Butler would have conceded this. Norton’s final criticism is that Butler 
has failed to justify his natural theism, in which case Christianity cannot 
even come into consideration (p. 323). The fault of Butler’s proof, we are 
informed, is that he has assumed natural religion as held in common by 
himself and the Deists. It seems strange that, after having defended 
Butler’s method of analogy from the charge of being a two-sided sword 
that cuts both ways (pp. 308 f.), Norton should let his entire criticism 
rest on the point of Butler’s assumption without proof of the doctrines 
of natural religion. Furthermore, Norton may have recalled that he had, 
in an earlier chapter, discussed Butler’s use of the theistic proofs (pp. 211- 
217) without negative criticism. Butler also indicates that in the field of 
natural religion, beyond the method of analogy, he knows another and 
surer method of reasoning. His use of the abstract argument for the exis- 
tence of God after the fashion of Samuel Clarke is an instance of this. 
Though it appears that Norton is not entirely judicious in his criticism of 
Butler’s apologetics, yet it is undeniable that the most serious weaknesses 
may be detected just at this point of Butler’s thinking. We would find the 
root of the weakness of Butler’s argument at the very heart of his method- 
ology rather than at the periphery, as Norton thinks. Butler need not be 
censured for failing to demonstrate the truth of that natural theology he 
held in common with the Deists. His error was rather in supposing that 
it could be demonstrated, and, being demonstrated, could serve as an 
edifice on which the superstructure of revealed theology could be reared. 
His very method of demonstration requires to be subjected to a radical 
theistic criticism. Norton, however, in his discussion of Butler’s theory of 
probability (pp. 305-310) fails to sense the need of such criticism. For 
one who longs for a philosophy that refuses to tolerate any thought not 
captive to the obedience of Christ, the ‘‘neutral’’ logic advocated by Butler 
and Norton is eminently unsatisfactory. God, the Sovereign Creator to 
whose all-penetrating eye events are not reckoned in terms of probability, 
must be acknowledged as the presupposition of all reasonings probable 
as well as demonstrative. We know that Norton will turn upon us with the 
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accusation with which his book concludes, that, “Although the divine 
universe with its immanent moral values may ultimately be endorsed as 
true by man’s investigating intelligence, yet to hail it as such before it 
has been indubitably affirmed, is to announce the results of investigation 
before we have begun to examine, and to make of reason a parody” (p. 324). 
We, to the contrary, must assert that the certainty of special revelation 
is the indispensable prius of all sound reasoning for fallen man. To com- 
promise this basic principle of Christian philosophy is the very essence of 
that Arminianism of which Joseph Butler is so noteworthy an example. 


WILL1AM YOUNG 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Inter- 
pretation. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. xii, 306. $2.75. ° 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s Beyond Tragedy, published in 1937, consisted of 
“Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History”. The Gifford Lectures 
on The Nature and Destiny of Man, 1941, undertake a similar task on a 
larger scale and in a more systematic manner. The first volume of this 
work lies before us. It deals with Human Nature. The second volume, soon 
to follow, will deal with Human Destiny. 

In reading the volume on Human Nature our high expectations are not 
disappointed. The breadth and depth of vision of Niebuhr’s work mark 
it as a worthy companion to the lectures given on the Gifford foundation 
by William James, John Dewey, Josiah Royce and William E. Hocking. 
Niebuhr tries to see life whole and see it through. . 

“‘Man has always been his own most vexing problem. How shall he 
think of himself? Every affirmation which he may make about his stature, 
virtue, or place in the cosmos becomes involved in contradictions when 
fully analysed’’ (p. 1). In this very first sentence of his book Niebuhr 
serves notice that we can no longer be satisfied with a narrow naturalism 
or an equally narrow rationalism. Dewey and Whitehead are taken to 
task, the former for his rigid naturalism, the latter for his rigid rationalism. 
The “‘confidence in the goodness of man” displayed in the naturalism of 
Dewey, argues Niebuhr, is equalled if not surpassed by the “‘idealistic 
optimism’’ of Whitehead. Whitehead’s “‘speculative reason” is the reason 
“‘ ‘which Plato shares with God’ ”’. Though hampered by the “ ‘pragmatic 


reason’ ’’, ‘‘ ‘which Ulysses shares with the foxes’ ’’, it none the less ‘‘ ‘seeks 


with disinterested curiosity an understanding of the world’ ”’ (p. 113). 
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Niebuhr has no sympathy either with naturalistic or rationalistic opti- 
mism. He says they share a common weakness. For them the ‘‘unquietness 
of the human spirit” is something that does not lie embedded in the very 
nature of man. 


This broad indictment becomes broader still in the following words: 


“‘All modern views of human nature are adaptations, transforma- 
tions and varying compounds of primarily two distinctive views of 
man: (a) The view of classical antiquity, that is of the Graeco-Roman 
world, and (b) the Biblical view. It is important to remember that 
while these two views are distinct and partly incompatible, they were 
actually merged in the thought of medieval Catholicism. (The perfect 
expression of this union is to be found in the Thomistic synthesis of 
Augustinian and Aristotelian thought.) The history of modern culture 
really begins, with the destruction of this synthesis, foreshadowed in 
nominalism, and completed in the Renaissance and Reformation. In 
the dissolution of the synthesis, the Renaissance distilled the classical 
elements out of the synthesis and the Reformation sought to free the 
Biblical from the classical elements. Liberal Protestantism is an effort 
(on the whole an abortive one) to reunite the two elements’”’ (p. 5). 


In opposition to this modern, largely classical view of man, Niebuhr 
strives to make a truly Christian analysis of the nature of man. We are 
to investigate the metaphysical presuppositions of both the classical- 
modern and the Christian view of man. 


‘As the classical view is determined by Greek metaphysical presup- 
positions, so the Christian view is determined by the ultimate pre- 
suppositions of Christian faith’ (p. 12). 


As soon as we reach this point, however, our difficulties with Niebuhr’s 
position emerge. We rejoice in the penetrating criticism he offers of various 
“naturalistic” and ‘“‘rationalistic’”’ views. Yet we are bound to maintain 
that his analysis of the presuppositions of the Christian faith itself rests 
upon the assumption of the truth of the classical-modern view of man, 
Niebuhr speaks of the Christian view of man as follows: 


“The Christian faith in God as Creator of the world transcends the 
canons and antinomies of rationality, particularly the antinomy be- 
tween mind and matter, between consciousness and extension. God is 
not merely mind who forms a previously given formless stuff. God is 
both vitality and form and the source of all existence. He creates the 
world. This world is not God; but it is not evil because it is not God. 
Being God’s creation, it is good” (p. 12). 
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Continuing his exposition of the Christian view of man Niebuhr writes: 
“The second important characteristic of the Christian view of man 
is that he is understood primarily from the standpoint of God, rather 
than the uniqueness of his rational faculties or his relation to nature. 
He is made in the ‘image of God’ ”’ (p. 13). 


In these words human nature may appear at first glance to be inter- 
preted in terms of truly Christian categories. God ‘‘as will and person- 
ality” and this God as revealing Himself in Christ, argues Niebuhr, is the 
presupposition of the Christian view of man. Says he: 


“The Christian faith in God's self-disclosure, culminating in the 
revelation of Christ, is thus the basis of the Christian concept of per- 
sonality and individuality. In terms of this faith man can understand 
himself as a unity of will which finds its end in the will of God” (p. 15). 


Has Niebuhr here, or in exposition of these general enunciations else- 
where in his book, really stated the presuppositions of the Christian view 
of man? We cannot think so. Niebuhr’s criticism of naturalism and ideal- 
ism are in themselves exceedingly fine. His strictures on the “scientific 
method” (p. 73) point to a broader vision than is often manifested. To 
say that, ‘from the Christian point of view the whole pathos of original 
sin expresses itself in the pretensions of idealistic thought” (p. 80) might 
seem to require him to reject the self-sufficiency of the ‘autonomous 
individual” of the Renaissance (p. 61). To add that, ‘within the alterna- 
tives of naturalism and idealism the modern man... faces either the sub- 
mergence of both his individuality and his spirit in natural causality or 
the submergence of his individuality and the deification of his spirit in the 
universality of reason” (p. 82) might seem to commit him to the doctrine 
of a self-sufficient God. Yet such is not the case. Niebuhr seeks, and thinks 
he finds, a third possibility between ‘“‘naturalism” and “rationalism” on 
the one hand and orthodox Christianity on the other. 

This third possibility Niebuhr finds in a position similar to that of 
Kierkegaard of whom he speaks as ‘“‘the greatest of Christian psycholo- 
gists’ (p. 44). Kierkegaard, he says, has taught us how to bridge the im- 
passible gulf between “‘ideas” and ‘‘facts” presupposed by both naturalism 
and idealism. He has done so with his notion of the self, the Individual. 
This individual, he argues, unifies within himself true universality and true 
particularity. A true view of human nature, says Niebuhr, goes deeper than 
either naturalism or idealism can go. A true view of nature reckons with 
sin, even with original sin. But how can man be inherently sinful and yet 
free? ‘The final paradox is that the discovery of the inevitability of sin 
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is man’s highest assertion of freedom” (p. 263). This solution, thinks 
Niebuhr, we largely owe to Kierkegaard: 


. “Kierkegaard’s explanation of the dialectical relation of freedom and 
fate in sin is one of the profoundest in Christian thought. He writes: 
‘The concept of sin and guilt does not emerge in its profoundest sense 
in paganism. If it did paganism would be destroyed by the contra- 
diction that man becomes guilty by fate... Christianity is born in 
this very contradiction’ ”’ (p. 263). 


By this ‘‘qualitative leap”, argues Niebuhr, the ‘paradoxical relation 
of inevitability and responsibility” is best explained (p. 254). “Sin posits 
itself’ (p. 252). In this position Niebuhr finds ‘‘the ultra-rational founda- 
tions and presuppositions of Christian wisdom about man”’ (p. 16). 

We naturally expect that Niebuhr will distinguish sharply between his 
position and that of the orthodox faith. In a section that deals with 
“‘literalistic errors’ Niebuhr contrasts what he speaks of as the represen- 
tative and the historical character of Adam’s sin (p. 261). He then says: 


“It is obviously necessary to eliminate the literalistic illusions in the 
doctrine of original sin if the paradox of inevitability and responsibility 
is to be fully understood; for the theory of an inherited second nature 
is as clearly destructive of the idea of responsibility for sin as rational- 
istic and dualistic theories which attribute human evil to the inertia 
of nature’”’ (p. 262). 


A little further on he adds: 


“The relation of man’s essential nature to his sinful state cannot 
be solved within terms of the chronological version of the perfection 
before the Fall. It is, as it were, a vertical rather than horizontal rela- 
tion. When the Fall is made an event in history rather than a symbol 
of an aspect of every historical moment in the life of man, the relation 
of evil to goodness in that moment is obscured” (p. 269). 


But if the “literalistic errors” are to be rejected, we would maintain, 
the naturalistic and idealistic errors, against which Niebuhr has so vigor- 
ously protested, must be accepted. We face a simple but profound alter- 
native at this point. In opposition to naturalism and idealism, Niebuhr 
says, “God is not merely mind who forms a previously given formless 
stuff” (p. 12). But ‘formless stuff” with “abstract universal idea’’ is the 
only alternative to the “‘literalistic error’’ of creation. To say that God 
is “the source of all existence’ (p. 12), and not to mean this causally is to 
cut man in two. It is to make him an inhabitant, on the one hand, of the 


world of ‘“alogical fact’’ (p. 120) with the naturalists and, on the other 
hand, of the world of the impersonally divine with the idealist. 
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The error of the naturalist, argues Niebuhr, is to regard causality as the 
principle of meaning (p. 134). But without causal creation by a God of 
self-contained meaning the world of causality is what the naturalist says 
it is, a world without meaning. The ‘‘vitalities of history’”’ then have in 
them the power to defy forever the ‘‘structure’” that ‘‘God’’ may seek to 
impose upon them. It is true enough that naturalistic interpretations ‘‘do 
not understand the total stature of freedom in which human life stands” 
and that they are unable ‘‘to appreciate the necessity of a trans-historical 
norm of historical life’’ (p. 164). It is equally true, however, that Niebuhr, 
in rejecting causal creation, retains a naturalistically interpreted world 
which must artificially be brought into relationship with the world of the 
“trans-historical’’. 


The error of the idealist, argues Niebuhr, is that he has a God of pure 
form, of abstract structure. But a God who is not the causal creator of 
the world can be nothing more than pure Form. We may impersonate 
this Form but all the bellows of our imagination cannot give it life. 

What then does Niebuhr offer us that is better than the ‘‘idolatry”’ of 
naturalism and the “‘idolatry’’ of idealism? He offers us a combination of 
these idolatries. For all his criticism of naturalistic and idealistic “‘idolatries” 
he yet turns these “‘idolatries” into subordinate principles which, for him, 
are true in their place. His final argument is directed against what he 
thinks to be the mistake of substituting a subordinate for an ultimate 
principle of interpretation. Says he: 


“If the effort is made to comprehend the meaning of the world through 
the principle of natural causation alone, the world is conceived in terms 
of a mechanistic coherence which has no place for the freedom which 
reveals itself in human consciousness. Rational principles of coherence 
represent another, somewhat higher, and yet inadequate system of 
meaning. Every effort to identify meaning with rationality implies 
the deification of reason” (p. 165). 


It appears then that ‘‘naturalism” and “‘idealism”’ are, after all, thought 
to be right as far as they go. The “‘ultra-rational foundations and pre- 
suppositions” of the Christian faith will have to accord with the presup- 
positions of naturalism and idealism. Says Niebuhr: 


“Though the religious faith through which God is apprehended 
cannot be in contradiction to reason in the sense that the ultimate 
principle of meaning cannot be in contradiction to the subordinate 
principle of meaning which is found in rational coherence yet, on the 
other hand religious faith cannot be simply subordinated to reason or 
made to stand under its judgment” (p. 165). 
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In this manner Niebuhr keeps the “‘ultra-rational” principles within 
proper bounds, within bounds that the ‘autonomous individual’ can 
readily allow. The contrast between the classical-modern and the Biblical 
view of man has after all been effaced. With all due appreciation for the 
breadth of Niebuhr’s position we must yet maintain that its breadth con- 
sists, in the last analysis, in little more than an effort to give various 
naturalistic and idealistic perspectives their due. The superrationalistic 
dimensionalism that comes forth from the crucible of this procedure may 
be said to be “‘nearer to the Christian faith and a more perverse corruption 
of it’’ than either naturalism or idealism. 


C. Van Tit 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Delton Lewis Scudder: Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1940. xiv, 278. $3.00. 


Appropriately and to the extent of eighty-seven pages, the first chapter 
of this criticism is a summary of Tennant’s position drawn from all his 
published works. In his various writings Tennant has tried to show that 
what he calls theism is reasonable. Convinced that theology precedes 
religious experience and that natural religion precedes revealed religion, 
Tennant argues that man’s sole, original, underived contact with actuality 
is sense perception. Rejecting a logical analysis of knowledge in favor of 
genetic psychology, he traces a continuous development of knowledge from 
a child’s perception, through common sense, to scientific knowledge in 
which hypothesis, thought-construction, and faith have played a large 
part; along the way and without a break this development reached the 
belief in other selves and in causality by means of analogy, and the same 
type of analogy ultimately leads to the belief in God. After one has 
adopted a theistic position, one may read God into religious experience, 
but religious experience apart from its integration into a theistic system 
is characterized by such variety and vagueness that it is useless in justifying 
the existence of God. 

In the second chapter Scudder severely scrutinizes Tennant’s psycho- 


genetic description of the progress from perception to selves, science, and 
God. In the third chapter he rejects Tennant’s strictures on the value of 
religious experience; and in the concluding chapter, accepting with Ten- 
nant the empirical method in theology, he defends the value of specifically 
religious experience. 
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The author’s first and perhaps most basic criticism of Tennant with 
respect to his psycho-genetic method is that if one starts from created 
objects and persons, one cannot by analogy transcend the limitations of 
creatures (pp. 89 f., 102-105). Further, an hypothesis to explain secular 
facts, as God would be if we arrive at him through science minus religious 
experience, never furnishes a basis for the deduction of other non-secular, 
moral facts (p. 92). With purely secular data one cannot rise to God, 
although, given God in experience, one can then learn more of God from 
a study of the world (p. 98). In other words, Hume’s criticisms hold in 
full force against Tennant’s position. Tennant’s failure is also seen in the 
philosophical undergirding of his theology. Neither the knowledge of 
causality (pp. 106 ff.) nor the knowledge of other selves (pp. 113 ff.) can 
be justified by his analogical, psycho-genetic method. Scudder argues at 
length that we know other selves directly. He also charges Tennant with 
using hoped-for results, such as personal immortality and the ultimate 
value of morality, in proving the goodness of God; whereas these results 
depend on first justifying the belief in a good God (pp. 134-139). 

In defending religious experience as a legitimate basis in the construc- 
tion of a theology, Scudder leans heavily on arguments to show that we 
are directly aware of other selves. If this is true, semsa are not our sole, 
underived contact with reality. Then, as the author pertinently adds, why 
should not mumina also be immediately perceived? (p. 144). Confusion 
and variety in religious experience do not disprove the existence of the 
religious object, but are due in part to differences among minds, and in 
part to the complexity of the object. Some people object that religious 
experience is mystical and incommunicable. But no more so than other 
experience. Communication consists chiefly in making it possible for 
another to exercise his capacities in such a way as to achieve an experience 
of an object. Religious communication is essentially the same and equally 
possible (pp. 163 f.). Religious experience is a contact with the real and is 
therefore epistemologically immediate. Tennant holds that these experi- 
ences are so subject to error that theism must be proved first and inde- 
pendently of them; but while his arguments are a check on naive scientists 
who think that natural law rules out God, one should not avoid meeting 
naturalistic psychologists on their own ground. And theism is a better 
explanation for the phenomena of religious experience than naturalism. 

Vergilius Ferm’s review of this book, in Philosophic Abstracts, Fall 1940, 
asserts that Tennant, not Scudder, has the better of the argument because 
Scudder begs the question by using a narrow definition of religious experi- 
ence instead of Tennant’s broad definition. But if Tennant rejects all 
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religious experience while Scudder shows that a specific, narrow kind is 
necessary, then, at least, Scudder is not guilty of petitio principit. Ferm 
and others may not agree with the contents of the arguments, but, as 
philosophic arguments go, they contain no gross blunders. In fact, 
the present reviewer is inclined to believe that Scudder has the better 
of it. 

Instead of continuing with a formal outline on the concluding chapter, 
it might prove at once more interesting and more indicative of the flavor 
of the book to select for remark from all the chapters some of Scudder’s 
striking points. 

Although Scudder seems to have the better of it with Tennant, it is 
striking that, while he recognizes that Tennant has not escaped Hume, he 
does not recognize that he has not escaped Hume. If Hume has shown 
‘the limits of empirical argument as such, it will not do simply to enlarge 
the experience. If Tennant cannot transcend finite experience, neither can 
Scudder. To be sure, Scudder asserts that we perceive directly something 
called God, but there is no evidence that this vaguely discerned x is the 
Creator. It may be simply Nature, for pantheism is avoided only by 
identifying it with the belief that all objects are equally representative 
of the innermost heart of the universe (p. 151). Since Scudder apparently 
holds that not all objects are equally so representative, he believes that 
he has escaped pantheism. 

In another place in order to defend religious experience from a too vicious 
charge of vagueness, Scudder, quoting Inge, asserts that ‘‘ ‘men of acknowl- 
edged and pre-eminent saintliness agree very closely in what they tell us 
about God’ ”’ (p. 168). Do they agree that Christ shall come in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ? Or was not Paul a man of acknowledged 
and preeminent saintliness? And was Jesus? Scudder ought to (though 
presumably he does not) follow through with this line of thought because 
he uses patriotism as an analogy to religion. In fact, patriotism is as great 


or greater than religion, for ‘‘no experience results in a greater desire to 
give and to work creatively for a higher good than the experience of a 
country’s love and need focused upon the individual” (p. 146). The analogy 
consists in the fact that a man loves his country and the country loves 
him. It loves him because it registers his birth (what mother-love!), and 
insures him against unemployment and old age. Similarly the universe 
may love a man. And this is religion, for ‘‘religion is the reciprocal love of 


man and the world (universe)-as-a-whole for each other’ (p. 146). But 


does not the country hate some men by encouraging violence and sit-down 
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strikes against them, by taxing them out of business, and by censoring the 
radio? The universe too seems to have a grudge against some individuals. 
We may note parenthetically that on this view Jesus got his urge to do 
good from realizing that the universe loved him (p. 147). (Certainly his 
country did not.) 

There is another point that needs to be mentioned. Both Scudder and 
Tennant hold that theism is more probable than mechanism. But neither 
of them seems to give any clear account of what is meant by probability. In 
fact, Scudder is at his philosophic, if not religious, worst in arguing against 
mechanism. Or rather, there is little argument; it is mostly assertion. If 
goodness, beauty, ugliness, and error cannot be explained on a mechanistic 
basis (p. 222), both the mechanist and the Christian would like to hear 
how he knows it. In the same argument he also refers to signs of indeter- 
minacy in nature as if they were empirical facts inconsistent with mecha- 
nistic uniformity (p. 228). Chester T. Ruddick, in The Monist, July 1932, 
“On the Contingency of Natural Law’’, has shown that the recently popular 
indeterminism in physics is purely a matter of choice on the part of the 
scientist and is not forced by the empirical data. Scudder also asserts 
that ‘‘awareness”’ is irreducible, but he does not examine the attempts at 
reduction (p. 227). He further confuses the scientific postulate that every 
particular event must be explained with the postulate that everything as 
a whole must be explained (p. 229). Non-theistic interpretations are 
conceptually possible, he says, but they are not plausible or probable to a 
theist (sic) (p. 232). And yet he criticises Tennant for not converting his 
unbelieving acquaintances. 

His ex cathedra method of dealing with mechanism is followed also in 
discussing some of the basic tenets of Christianity. ‘Christian leaders 
have always maintained two incompatible positions: human freedom and 
human bondage broken by acts of grace. No reconciliation of these oppo- 
sites is completely possible” (p. 253). The reviewer is tempted to refer to 
his own “Determinism and Responsibility” in The Evangelical Quarterly, 
January 1932. But of course the reviewer is not a Christian leader. Was 
Calvin? 

Perhaps more fundamental than all this is what the reviewer believes 
to be the common defect of both Scudder and Tennant, viz., the empirical 
method. The psycho-genetic method should be replaced by the logical 
analysis of knowledge; the arguments of Knudson (particularly) and of 
Griffiths may stand in need of improvement, but Scudder’s serious attempt 
at argument fails to shake the reviewer’s faith in the @ priori position 
(pp. 191-204). 
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It will be seen that the investigations of both Tennant and Scudder 
carry one into all the problems of philosophy. And for this reason Scudder 
yielded to the temptation to go beyond the scope of his title. In the second 
chapter, quotations from various authors are used as if in the multitude of 
witnesses the validity of an argument could be established. This tendency 
to quote increases until the final discussion of Santayana has the most 
tenuous connection with the main purpose of the book. Scudder may be 
pardoned for succumbing to this temptation, for, though it is a technical 
fault, the quotations are interesting and will prove informative of the 
present theological situation to religious readers who are not professional 
philosophers. , 


Gorpon H. CLarK 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 


William Foxwell Albright: From the Stone A ge to Christianity, Monotheism 
and the Historical Process. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. 
xi, 363. $2.50. 


Professor William Foxwell Albright is one of the leading authorities of 
our day upon the subject of Palestinian archaeology. As editor of the 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, he has rendered an 
invaluable service to Biblical scholarship by his learned discussions of the 
progress of archaeological science in Palestine and Syria. Furthermore, he 
has studied archaeology in relation to Biblical history, and his work, The 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible,* has placed in his debt all who are 
interested in this subject. Not the least of his many contributions is the 
practical and truly helpful little book, The Spoken Arabic of Palestine, 
which was written in collaboration with Mr. Elias Haddad.? 

The title of the present work gives a clue to the comprehensiveness of 
the scope of its contents. In this volume Albright is grappling with the 
problem of the origin of Israel’s monotheism. He is impressed with the 
phenomenon of Israel’s pure religion and brings to the discussion of this 
subject the great wealth and abundance of his knowledge of the ancient 
Near East. The purpose of his work ‘“‘is to show how man’s idea of God 


W.F. Albright: The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. New York, 
1935. , 
2E,. N. Haddad and W. F. Albright: The Spoken Arabic of Palestine, 
For Use in Beginners’ Classes. Jerusalem, 1927. 
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developed from prehistoric antiquity to the time of Christ, and to place 
this development in its historical context” (p. vii). In thus stating his 
purpose the author would seem to align himself immediately upon the side 
of those who believe that man’s idea of God evolved from rude beginnings 
to the conception of pure monotheism. 

The orthodox Christian also believes that there is a development in 
man’s idea of God and that this development is due to the fact that there 
are progressive stages in Divine revelation. For example, the revelation 
which God was pleased to grant in the time of Abraham was not as full 
or complete as that which was revealed in his Son. No one believes more 
firmly that there are progressive stages in Divine revelation than does the 
orthodox Christian. When Albright, however, speaks of the development 
of man’s idea of God, he is not speaking of progress in Divine revelation 
in the sense that the orthodox Christian would speak of such progress. 
He has not, in other words, written, nor did he intend to write, a work on 
Biblical Theology. He does not write from the standpoint of historic 
Christianity. 

Let no one, however, dismiss this work as merely another in the long 
list of ‘‘histories” of the development of Israel’s religion. It is not such a 
book. Rather, despite its fundamental naturalistic premise, it strikes out 
on somewhat original and refreshing lines. It is stimulating and thought- 
provoking, and therefore fully deserving of careful consideration. 

The task of showing “‘how man’s idea of God developed from prehistoric 
antiquity to the time of Christ” and of placing “this development in its 
historical context” does not consist, according to the author, “merely in 
the accumulation of historical details; it involves an analysis of the histori- 
cal patterns which emerge from the mass of detail. It is, therefore, a task 
both for the historian and for the philosopher of history” (p. vii). Further- 
more, the author conceives it to be ‘‘a matter of fundamental importance 
to define the respective functions of the historian and of the philosopher 
as clearly and precisely as possible’’ (p. vii). 

In chapter one Albright seeks to set before the reader the ‘‘methods by 
which ancient Near-Eastern history has been developed in the past century 
from a little collection of scattered facts to a vast and well-integrated 
body of knowledge”’ (p. vii). In so doing he displays his vast erudition and 
thorough mastery of the subject. In the field of prehistory he thinks that 
the greatest progress has been made by the extension of research to Asia and 
Africa, the development of geochronology and the ‘sensational discoveries 
of fossil human and anthropoid remains since 1925” (p. 3). He then gives 
a brief sketch of the discovery and interpretation of ancient written docu- 
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ments of the Near East in which he briefly mentions the development of 
the study of Egyptology, the cuneiform scripts and languages, and also 
literature written in Semitic and other scripts. This is followed by a short 
discussion of the linguistic and philological method which, according to 
the author, should be employed in the interpretation of written documents. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, this is one of the finest sections of the book. 
Albright is himself, we believe, a faithful adherent of the method which 
he here sets forth, and no doubt it is in large measure due to this fact 
that he has been of such great service in the interpretation of written 
documents. 

There follows a section which deals with the important subject of the 
discovery and interpretation of unwritten documents from the ancient 
Near East. Dr. Albright discusses the value of pottery for chronological 
purposes and is convinced that it is ‘“‘only by the union of philology with 
archaeology that we can make the ancient world live” (p. 20). He shows 
the importance of stratigraphy and typology in the work of the “‘system- 
atic’ archaeologist and then mentions some of the important excavations 
in Palestine, following with an outline of the progress of anepigraphic 
archaeology in relation to prehistoric Egypt and Mesopotamia. The first 
chapter closes with a discussion of the oral and written transmission of 
history. Interesting is the fact that mention is made of the use of the 
principles of aetiology which are employed in some recent Biblical criticism 
and that Albright feels that these principles are often carried to an extreme 
by their leading exponents (p. 39). 

We have set forth the content of chapter one at some length because in 
our opinion this is one of the most informative and important chapters in 
the book. It presents a bird’s-eye view of archaeological science which, 
so far as we know, cannot be found elsewhere. The reader who desires to 
understand certain recent trends in Biblical study will be well repaid by a 
careful perusal of this chapter. Furthermore, according to the author, 
“Both our restatement of historical epistemology and our formulation of 
an organismic philosophy of history depend largely on the materials 
analyzed and interpreted in Chapter I”’ (p. vii). 

Albright believes that history does form patterns (p. vii), and conse- 
quently in chapter two he has made an analysis of some of the recent 
developments in the philosophy of history, beginning with the period 
introduced by Hegel’s Philosophie der Geschichte. Briefly he mentions 
Hegel’s well-known concept of three stages in thought and nature: thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis, pointing out the influence of Hegel in the Tiibin- 


gen school and, to a less drastic extent, in his opinion, in Wellhausen’s 
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Prolegomena. He speaks next of the school initiated by Comte and re- 
presented by John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. He then proceeds to 
indicate how historical and Biblical studies have been influenced by eth- 
nology and sociology, mentioning the work of Tylor, Sir James Frazer, 
E. Durkheim, and Max Weber. Of particular interest is his treatment of 
what he calls the ‘‘encyclopaedic-analytic tendency in the philosophy of 
history”. Under this heading he considers the massive work of Arnold J. 
Toynbee, taking issue with Toynbee’s method of broad classification of 
mankind into ‘“‘societal organisms’. Albright believes that the only sound 
method of broad classification is “to employ the criterion of physical race 
for one category, that of linguistic grouping (in a very wide sense) for 
another, that of religion for a third, that of cultural facies for a fourth, 
and so on” (p. 61). The reason why cultural groups of mankind do not 
well serve as units of classification is that they “cross one another and 
change chronologically, geographically, and culturally” to too great a 
degree (p. 61). Hence, this side of Toynbee’s investigation is considered by 
Albright to be “relatively futile” (p. 62). 

The author accepts Toynbee’s theses of ‘‘Challenge-and-Response” 
and “Withdrawal-and-Return”’, and believes that credit is due to Toynbee 
for his restatement and reemphasis of these principles. 

There follows a description and analysis of Sorokin’s work, Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, and a brief consideration of the geographical, climatic 
and economic factors in relation to history (pp. 70-75). The author then 
proceeds to a discussion of ‘The Epistemology of History’’, a section which, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, is basic to a proper understanding of the 
work as a whole. 

The author calls his method of dealing with historical problems ‘rational 
empiricism” (p. 318, note 21). To the reviewer this seems to be an accurate 
description. But Albright’s empirical method is not limited to the field 
of history. Rather, it would seem that he employs this method in the study 
of all phenomena. Hence, we sometimes find him speaking in a manner 
which reminds one of certain emphases of the Barthian theology. For 
example, we are told that ‘“‘because of their highly intimate and personal 
character”’ some of the ‘‘details of the messianic framework of the Gospels” 
are beyond the scope of the critical historian, ‘“‘within whose epistemological 
range they can not be drawn” (p. 307). As a specific example of this prin- 
ciple it is said that “‘the historian cannot control the details of Jesus's 
birth and resurrection and thus has no right to pass judgment on their 
historicity”’ (p. 307). The whole matter is stated in particularly bald form 
in these words, ‘‘The historian, gué historian, must stop at the threshold, 
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unable to enter the shrine of the Christian mystéria without removing his 
shoes, conscious that there are realms where history and nature are inade- 
quate, and where God reigns over them in eternal majesty”’ (p. 308). 

Underlying these statements is the erroneous assumption that the human 
mind is the final standard of interpretation and predication. This is seen 
in the fact that the author does not hesitate, apparently upon the basis of 
his own authority alone, to make pronouncements regarding the totality 
of phenomena. Furthermore, it would seem that this assumption has been 
unconsciously adopted. In effect, the author tells us that man’s epistemolo- 
gical range is limited to the areas of reality which man can control through 
a rational, empirical method. He proceeds, however, to disregard this 
position by pronouncing judgment upon other areas which, according to 
him, cannot be controlled by this method. Such a procedure is inconsistent, 
for, if man’s epistemological range is truly limited, man has no right, upon 
the basis of his own authority alone, to pass judgment upon the nature of 
anything that lies outside that range. To do so involves the assumption 
that the mind is not limited, but is, indeed, the final standard of judgment. 

In reality, the essentially anti-theistic philosophy underlying this book 
also appears in the fact that the author apparently does not understand 
the teaching of the Bible about the Holy Trinity. On page 304 he speaks 
of the New Testament teaching of one God who “appears in different 
hypostases or aspects’. Thus, in one hypostasis he has come close to man, 
in another he is the eternal Creator and Lord, and in another he is the 
Holy Spirit. If we mistake not, Albright here embraces a form of modalism 
which is far removed from the teaching both of the New Testament and of 
the historic creeds concerning the Trinity. The word hypostasis does not 
mean ‘‘aspect”’, but rather, as employed by theologians, means ‘“‘substance”’ 
or ‘‘person”’. The teaching of the New Testament, furthermore, is not that 
there is one God who in one aspect is Father, in another Son, and in another 
Holy Spirit. Rather, the teaching of the New Testament is that there is 
but one God and that in the Godhead there are three persons, ‘‘the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory’’.’ 

From what has been said, therefore, it is obvious that the book under 
consideration, despite certain conservative emphases, does not in any sense 
represent a return to historic Christianity. To consider it as so doing is to 
treat it both superficially and unfairly. The basic thesis of this. work is as 
far removed from Christianity as is any other form of unbelief. 


3 The Westminster Shorter Catechism, Question 6. 
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There are, however, certain wholesome emphases in the book which, 
supported by the great knowledge and scholarship of the author, are 
heartening to the Christian believer. Thus, for example, on page 179 it is 
pointed out that the “‘latest discoveries at Mari on the Middle Euphra- 
WER cis have strikingly confirmed the Israelite tradition according to 
which their Hebrew forefathers came to Palestine from the region of Harran 
in northwestern Mesopotamia’. We are also told that “the figures of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and Joseph appear before us as real personali- 
ties, each one of whom shows traits and qualities which suit his character 
but would not harmonize with the characters of the others” (p. 183). 
While this statement must not be understood as representing a return to the 
traditional Christian view of the patriarchal narratives, nevertheless it is a 
refreshing emphasis in contrast to much of modern criticism. With regard 
to the Egyptian sojourn we are told that “there are a great many correct 
local and antiquarian details which would be inexplicable as later inven- 
tions’ (p. 184). We may also note the following: ‘‘We must content our- 
selves here with the assurance that there is no longer any room for the still 
dominant attitude of hypercriticism toward the early historical traditions 
of Israel” (p. 194). “‘The frequently stated view that Sinai must have been 
a volcano, a view popularized by A. Musil and Ed. Meyer, is without any 
solid basis” (p. 200). On page 215 Albright discards the Wellhausen posi- 
tion of “‘the postulated, but never demonstrated, theory of progressive 
centralization of cult’’. Also he discards the view that Amos was ‘“‘the 
first monotheist of recorded Israelite history” (p. 239). C. C. Torrey’s 
view of the exile and restoration is rejected ‘“‘completely, without any con- 
cessions” (pp. 246-7). Likewise, the position of the school of Formge- 
schichte in New Testament criticism is rejected (pp. 292 ff.). 

This is an unusual book. While we disagree completely with its basic 
position and consequently with much else that it contains, yet we feel that 
it is a work worthy of careful consideration. The author is apparently dis- 
satisfied with certain phases of criticism and seems to be seeking something 
more enduring than the disappointing tenets of modernism. To this study 
he has brought a penetrating mind, and has made all students of the Old 
Testament his debtors. For his independency of judgment, his keenness of 
observation, his impartiality and thorough desire to be fair and honest, 
we both thank and admire him. That he has opened to the student a wide 
field of literature and that he has discussed this literature with competence 
and sincerity, constitutes one of the greatest contributions of the work. 

The book closes with the following beautifully written statement: ‘‘In 
short, we are in a world which is strangely like the Graeco-Roman world of 
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the first century B.C. We need reawakening of faith in the God of the 
majestic theophany on Mount Sinai, in the God of Elijah’s vision at Horeb, 
in the God of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia, in the God of the Agony at 
Gethsemane...” (p. 311). We are not told, however, how such faith 
may be obtained. Nor can such faith be obtained, if one adopt the position 
which underlies the present book. Such faith is the possession only of 
those who believe in historic Christianity. The author, despite his recogni- 
tion of the fact that some of the beliefs of modernism have proven to be 
untenable, seems, nevertheless, not to have forsaken the ranks of those 
who do not accept the historic Christian Faith. 


Epwarp J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Richard B. Brandt: The Philosophy of Schleiermacher. The Development 
of His Theory of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1941. ix, 350. $3.00. 


This book is highly instructive. There is also something highly dis- 
concerting about it. The latter comment is not to the author’s discredit. 
On the contrary, it reflects the accuracy and the thoroughness of his critical 
evaluation, which is also, no doubt, the most instructive part of the work. 

The disconcerting thing is this: Schleiermacher has gained the name 
of “the father of modern theology”. How uncomplimentary to human 
thought it is that that title should rest on one whose system is centered 
in a notion which can be subjected to the pointed critique to which Brandt 
here subjects it. The notion is that theology essentially has nothing to do 
with rational or dogmatic declarations but is the description of states of 
feeling. The human soul can be considered under three different aspects 
of knowing, acting, and feeling, Religion and theology have to do only 
with feeling. Reduced to its simplest terms, the critique is this: if religion 
has to do only with feeling, then at what point does one obtain the right 
to make any kind of noetic assertion regarding God or the Universe? Such 
declarations definitely go beyond bare feeling. This is the inescapable 
anomaly which disfigures Schleiermacher’s central concept of feeling and 
the theology based upon it, as Brandt so clearly shows in his trenchant 
and exhaustive critique. 

This criticism is presented toward the close of the volume, and is a fitting 
climax to a work which shows wide and thorough reading in the sources. 
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In reaching this conclusion Brandt has followed a somewhat unusual plan 
of treatment. His plan is chronological or developmental rather than 
systematic. He traces Schleiermacher’s thought through three stages: 
(1) Romanticism, (2) Transition, and (3) Maturity. These three stages 
are treated in as many chapters (IV-VI) and make up the bulk of the book 
(pp. 71-299). There is some point to the suggestion in the preface that 
the reader may wish to spring at once from chapter I to chapter VI, ‘“‘Ma- 
turity’’, as this chapter of 100 pages gives the meat of the argument. The 
reason for the chronological method is found in the close parallel that is 
presented between Schleiermacher’s intellectual development and the 
writings of the different stages in that growth. The book is its own proof 
of the aptness of the method. 


Brandt does not fail to point out that Schleiermacher’s development can 
be properly understood only if we appreciate the determinative influence 
of his early years among the Moravian pietists. The author finds three 
aspects of the impact of this pietistic, non-intellectual background: (1) the 
emphasis on the emotional side of religion, (2) the centrality of religion to 
all of life, and (3) the radical distinction between religion and “‘abstract 
philosophy’”’. In leaving the Moravian seminary at Barby at the age of 
19 (1787), Schleiermacher broke with his early training, and well-chosen 
excerpts from correspondence with his father indicate the nature of his 
attitude at that time. The thoroughness of his break with orthodox think- 
ing is shown in the following excerpt: ‘‘‘I cannot believe that he, who 
called himself the Son of Man, was the true eternal God; I cannot believe 
that his death was a vicarious atonement, because he never said so him- 
selft... You say the glorification of God is the end of our being, and I say 
the glorification of the creature. Is not this in the end the same thing? 
Is not the Creator more and more glorified, the happier and more 
perfect his creatures are?” (p. 20). Significant of his whole point of 
view throughout his life are words he wrote after the publication of his 
famous Discourses in 1799. He said: “‘ ‘I am convinced that the Moravians 
have a really good cause in religion; only, their theology and Christology 
are certainly unfortunate. But those are the externals’ ” (p. 21). 

In analyzing Schleiermacher’s thought in each of the three periods 
mentioned above, Brandt concentrates on certain outstanding publications. 
In the first period, “‘Romanticism’’, the important works are the Dis- 
courses on Religion (1799) and the Soliloquies (1800). But before entering 


* One wonders how he could have been unmindful of such a plain passage 
as Mark 10:45. 
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into his analysis of the works, Brandt writes a chapter on ‘‘The Intellectual 
Climate of 1799’’. Here the ‘‘subjective idealism” of Fichte, the ‘‘onto- 
logical idealism” of Schelling, and the essential character of Romanticism 
are given a thorough examination, and their influence on Schleiermacher is 
clearly shown. But right here is also one of the weaknesses of the book. 
In describing the ‘‘Intellectual Climate of 1799”, Brandt fails to give an 
adequate account of the fact that behind Fichte, Schelling, and Romanti- 
cism rises the shadow of a figure whose thinking was logically antecedent 
to them all. I refer to the writer of the epoch-making Critique of Pure 
Reason, published in 1781, namely, Immanuel Kant. To be sure, Brandt 
dwells on the influence which Kant had on Schleiermacher as the latter 
studied him intensively at Halle after leaving Barby. And in Schleier- 
macher’s whole argument as presented by Brandt one sees the mind of 
Kant. But Brandt does not point out the historical and internal connection 
between Kant’s thinking and that of Schleiermacher. The burden of Kant’s 
argument had been to thrust God out of the realm of human experience 
and knowledge. Only the phenomenal world of bricks, chairs and stars is 
the object of a possible experience. And this world is really ‘‘created’’ by 
the mind of man through the action of the pure concepts of the under- 
standing (the categories) upon the material given to man in the forms of 
space and time. Hence, God is thrust out of relation to the phenomenal 
world and out of the sphere of knowledge. 

This is the critical aspect of Kant’s thought with its tremendous impli- 
cations. In the positive aspect of his thought we have an analogy to the 
essential intent of Schleiermacher’s thought, the conclusion of the critical 
philosophy being accepted. Kant argues that God, with freedom and im- 
mortality, is just the very thing to which man wishes to attain. But, since 
these are not properly in the realm of knowledge, they must be approached 
by other means. Kant finds that means in the practical reason, in morality. 
Following along the same line comes Fichte, for whom the world and God 
are the creation of the active, moral self. Schleiermacher follows in the 
post-Kantian train, and also declares that God is not the object of knowl- 
edge. Schleiermacher finds God in ‘‘feeling’’. This close historical and 
internal connection between Kant’s “Copernican revolution” in thought 
and Schleiermacher Brandt fails to make plain, and hence fails to use an 
excellent means to see him in his full meaning and perspective.? If Schleier- 


2 In fairness to Brandt it must be pointed out that in an appendix he does 
paraphrase Hegel’s very apt opinion on just this point: ‘The Divine 
Being was thrust out into the unknowable by Kantian epistemology .... 
But the natural longing of the soul for the Infinite has avenged itself for 
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macher is the “father” of modern theology, Kant is most definitely its 
“grandfather’’. 

Romanticism (also a very natural current in the post-Kantian stream) 
is not to be minimized in the thinking of Schleiermacher. Brandt gives a 
brief summary of its significant attitudes, and these serve as an excellent 
mirror reflecting the tone and character of Scheiermacher’s thought. I 
mention some of them: (1) the general temper of the movement, to the 
effect that man is by nature good, that the world is beautiful and that 
man is an essential part of that beauty; (2) the view that the world is an 
organism (God, man and the world bundled together in one); (3) the high 
place given to individuality, ‘‘the belief that this is sufficiently important 
to have something to do with the fundamental nature of things” (p. 70); 
(4) the easily overlooked significance of a position like that of Novalis and 
others, namely, that “poetic insight” and ‘‘mystical ecstasy’ are means 
of acquaintance with the Absolute. 

Such is the stuff essentially of which the Discourses on Religion are made. 
In this work he sets the basic character of a system that remains funda- 
mentally the same throughout all the stages of his ‘‘growth’’. The basic 
idea in Schleiermacher’s thought is that of the ‘‘Universe”, says Brandt, 
and this notion is more fundamental than that of God. Yes, Schleiermacher 
even said that ‘‘ ‘God is not everything in religion ... and the Universe is 
more’ ” (p. 83). The Universe is a system of “forces” which together form 
a unified, artistic whole, and which ‘‘manifest themselves in time in indi- 
vidual combinations, in concrete, finite individuals’ (p. 90). Religion is 
one of these “forces”, an ‘‘infinite force’ or essential power of the mind. 
It is non-mental and non-moral. Schleiermacher wrote: ‘“‘ ‘From the in- 
most being of man’s mind must come everything which belongs to his 
true life, and is to be an ever active and operative impulse in him. Such 
is religion’ ” (p. 90). Particular religions and religious institutions are the 
products rising out of this basic “natural instinct” of the self, working hand 
in hand with the other forms of mental behavior. These are the “‘method- 
ological suggestions’ (later developed into ‘‘theological empiricism’’) 
which Brandt regards as a most fruitful contribution to theology and the 
philosophy of religion. And he gives voice to his own opinion in the matter 
by saying that ‘“‘One does not need to accept his (Schleiermacher’s) view 
that religion is an instinct, or ‘eternal force’ in order to credit him with 
having been on the right track in urging that the study of history, of primi- 


this thievery by taking possession of the realm of feeling, and fortifying 
itself therein against the claims of the finite understanding” (p. 324). 
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tive religions, of psychology both individual and social, is the means by 
which the nature of religion may be understood”’ (p. 94). 

But Brandt seeks to discover just what ‘“‘religion’’ is to Schleiermacher. 
It is really “Intuition (Anschauung) of the Universe’, which concept 
Schleiermacher calls the ‘‘ ‘center of my whole idea .. . the most universal 
and highest formula of religion’ ’’ (p. 98). Here we begin to observe Brandt 
as he wrestles with the concepts of “religious intuition’ and “‘feeling”’. 
Through the three periods of Schleiermacher’s thought Brandt traces 
Schleiermacher’s theology of feeling, and his treatment of the core of this 
theology is most interesting. 

In the first period of thought Brandt detects a more objective strain in 
. Schleiermacher. Here we find part of a valiant argument which seeks to 
find in this thinker a healthier strain than the sickly subjectivism which 
always rises to the surface in Schleiermacher. Previously Brandt has 
argued that we have to do with a ‘‘dualistic or critical realist in epistemol- 
ogy’’, not with a subjective idealist. This effort is pretty consistent through- 
out the book, although, strange to say, Brandt’s most effective criticism 
at the end is a frontal attack against a subjectivistic position. And the 
material he marshals to support his argument is not always convincing. 
So much of it partakes of that distressing lack of careful distinction that 
marks much of Schleiermacher’s work. In discussing “‘religious intuition” 
and ‘‘feeling’’, as they appear in the first period of Schleiermacher’s thought, 
Brandt contends that this intuition gets man into touch with objective 
reality and with truth. Schleiermacher himself compared this intuition to 
sense perception since both have an object — the object of intuition is the 
Infinite, the object of sense perception is phenomena such as light rays. 
Religious intuition is therefore construed by Brandt as interpretation; 
religion seeks to view each single event of the world in terms of the plan 
of the whole. ‘ ‘Religion’ ”’ 


‘ 


, says Schleiermacher, “ ‘is the representation 
of all the events in the world as acts of God’” (p. 99). However, such 
intuition is not of the nature of thought; it is not philosophy, which is 
active. Religious intuition is passive. It has an emotional factor, and 
that is where ‘‘feeling’’ comes in. ‘‘Feeling’’, Brandt would say at this 
stage of the argument, is the emotionally toned reaction consequent upon 
the “‘meaning” of any event discerned by the ‘“‘intuition’’. ‘Intuition’ 


and “feeling’’ together constitute religion. This “intuition’’, contrued as 


interpretation of independent real events, is the ‘‘objective strain” in 
Schleiermacher’s thought at this point. And it is here that Brandt says 
boldly that ‘‘the objective strain in Schleiermacher’s thought is funda- 
mental” (p. 126). If that is true, it is a little hard to see why Schleier- 
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macher should persist in calling intuition ‘ ‘something particular, unique, 
separate, the immediate perception’ ”’ (p. 115), and why he should be so 
insistent that these intuitions cannot be put together into a system. How 
is interpretation possible apart from some system? Brandt feels the force 
of these problems, too, but he feels his interpretation of Schleiermacher 
can stand in spite of them. 

In the second period, ‘‘Transition’’, Schleiermacher does not speak of 
religion as ‘‘intuition’’ and ‘feeling’ any more; he speaks of it only as 
“feeling’’. This Brandt finds in the second edition of the Discourses. In 
the meantime, we are told, Schleiermacher has become attached to a 
philosophy of “‘identity’’, that is, the belief that Reason (or Mind) and 
the world of Nature are essentially one, that Nature can be construed in 
terms of Reason. That is basically true because of an ultimate Identity, 
which is construed as God. This seems to be another way of saying that 
God is the Universe — an old conviction of Schleiermacher. God so thought 
of is apprehended in ‘“‘feeling’’. ‘Feeling’ may be used in two senses: 
cognitively, as in, “I feel that truth is greater than expediency”’; or non- 
cognitively, as in, “I feel sad’. Brandt thinks Schleiermacher means the 
latter here. ‘‘ ‘What we regard as feeling, we affirm to be personal, indi- 
vidual, local, temporal subjectivity’ ’’, says Schleiermacher (p. 179). What 
then makes a “‘feeling’’ religious? About the only answer we get to that is 
that any feeling of a religious man is “religious”. And a religious man is 
one who has such ‘“‘feelings’’. Thus the circular argument. Beliefs are 
somehow connected with religion, Brandt feels, but Schleiermacher did 
not make clear their exact connection. He did say that religious doctrines 
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are ‘‘ ‘the result of the inspection of feeling, or reflective comparison 
(p. 191). 

That brings us to the last period, ‘Maturity’. Here Schleiermacher 
specified religious feeling as a ‘feeling of dependence”. This is taught in 
the main theological work, The Christian Faith (1821). Schleiermacher is 
very clear in stating that religion has nothing to do with knowing or doing, 
but only with feeling. It is through feeling described as a ‘‘feeling of de- 
pendence” that man apprehends God, God being defined as the trans- 
cendental ground of knowledge and judgment. In the Dialectic (lecture 
notes for 1811-1831) Schleiermacher argued in real Kantian fashion that 
a Being-in-itself is needed to comprehend within himself both Nature and 
Mind. Such a Being-in-itself (God) cannot be known, is not an object of 
knowledge, but acts as a regulative concept for our knowledge. God so 
defined can be known only through ‘‘feeling’”. Here we meet with another 
weak point in the book. Brandt feels that he has left Schleiermacher’s 
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definition of God in a rather ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ state. One reason for this is 
that he neglects to render Schleiermacher’s God in terms of ‘‘omnipotence”’, 
which is the attribute of God in terms of which all others are described in 
The Christian Faith. We recall that the Universe was defined in terms of 
“force”. Could there not be some connection between a definition of God 
in terms of “force” or ‘‘omnipotence’’, and construing our relation to Him 
entirely in terms of ‘‘feeling’’, of ‘‘feeling states’? ‘‘Force’”’ and ‘‘feeling’’ 
would be natural complements. 

Now Schleiermacher outlaws all beliefs as having any connection with 
religion. In theology there is no prior conception of God that determines 
our reaction to him. Theology is but the systematic expression of states 
of feeling, that is, of the feeling of dependence. It is just here that Brandt 
launches his effective critique against Schleiermacher. Take Schleier- 
macher’s discussion of the attributes of God as an illustration of the criti- 
cism. In reading this discussion one gets the distinct impression that 
God is being discussed, and not human feelings. If one is speaking simply 
of human feelings, then by what special grant of logic can one proceed to 
discuss the character of God? The logical difficulty is found in the very 
phrase, “feeling of dependence”. That already implies an arrow of 
reference to a reality beyond feeling and so pointing toward something 
outside of the proper sphere of feeling. Brandt uses the illustration of the 
twenty-third Psalm —‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd”. These words as they 
stand mean that there is an analogy between the relation of God to man 
and of a shepherd to his sheep. Yet, as an expression of a state of feeling, 
purely on the feeling level, we may speak only of a feeling of confidence in 
a difficult situation. Yes, we must go all the way down the hard road of 
logical positivism and say that on Schleiermacher’s basis of individual 
feeling states, ejaculations like ‘‘Ah” and ‘‘Ouch”’ are at once the only 
true, and the profoundest, theological formulations. 

But now we remember that Brandt declared that the ‘‘objective strain 
in Schleiermacher’s thought is fundamental’’ (p. 126). What has happened 
to that “‘objective strain” by which our feeling states should place us in 
contact with the real? Brandt’s critique is waged against a subjectivistic 
strain. Perhaps it is the latter which is, after all, most truly fundamental. 

In conclusion it must be said that in Schleiermacher we have a peculiarly 
impressive example of the quandary (‘‘egocentric predicament”) which 
lies at the heart of all non-theistic thought. That quandary is simply 
this: by no special grant of logical grace may one expect to rise from the 
level of finite experience to God simply by some generative power of ex- 
perience itself. Whether that experience be construed in terms of reflection, 
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volition or feeling, there is no logical token by which one may expect to 
ascend to the presence of the absolute and living God by an extension or 
projection of that experience. Schleiermacher charged Kant with sheer 
dogmatism in positing the ‘‘thing-in-itself’’ to explain phenomena — and 
rightly so. Brandt charges Fichte with sheer dogmatism in positing an 
Infinite Self on the basis of the consciousness of the finite Ego. Schleier- 
macher’s talk about God on the basis of human feeling is also sheerest 
dogmatism, as we have seen. That quandary, central in all non-theistic 
thought, can be avoided only in a revelational scheme, in which the ab- 
solutely self-determined and self-sufficient God presents himself as such 
to the creature’s consciousness. Belief, in the form of attachment to God’s 
eternally valid self-revelation, must precede experience — thought, feeling 
or volition, Schleiermacher and all his modern offspring to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Otherwise we have ‘‘dogmatism”’. 

With regard to the structure of the book it should be said that the work 
is psychologically wise. Whenever a particular question or problem is 
raised acutely before the reader the author proceeds immediately to a more 
extensive treatment. 

The concluding chapter, on Schleiermacher’s influence, is useful. From 
the point of view of system, Schleiermacher’s influence was most important 
in the establishment of theological empiricism as the proper method of 
dealing with religion. 

The student of Schleiermacher will appreciate the excellent bibliography 
and a convenient index. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 


Midland Park, New Jersey. 


John Oman: Honest Religion. New York: Macmillan. 1941. xl, 198. 
$2.25. 


From the pen of a religious man who was opposed to historic Christian- 
ity, here is a volume which it is profitable to read because of its human in- 
sight and its refreshing frankness. It is not the painless type of reading 
which lulls the brain to slumber. John Oman was not the man to dot every 
t and cross every ¢ for his readers. He makes one think, sometimes think 
hard, to grasp all of the nuances of his meaning but, for the most part, 
the labor is eminently worthwhile. 
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Until a few years ago Oman was Principal of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, the theological college of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
He lived with his wife in one corner of the attractive rose-colored congeries 
of wings which make up the college building near the back gate of St. 
John’s, but he did not seclude himself there. He ate at the high table in 
the hall, had the students in to tea in his rooms and, most important of all, 
gave his regular lectures to the small groups in the instruction rooms. But 
he never talked down to the students. From the time when the prospective 
student had to set himself to the real labor of deciphering one of John 
Oman’s handwritten letters to the time when he had to keep thinking 
hard to follow the train of thought of the lecture, life with him was never 
easy. 

One of the happy features of this book is the pair of memoirs which 
follows the introduction. The latter is written by one of Oman’s sons-in- 
law, and the memoirs are by one of his closest friends and by his successor 
in the chair of Systematic Theology at Westminster College. They recall 
to the mind most delightfully the abilities and graces of the late Principal 
who died just after the completion of the manuscript of this book in the 
spring of 1939. How clearly he discerned the troubles and trials of the 
present moment! 

The book is refreshing and attractive, then, for the memory it evokes 
of the author but, even more importantly, for the keenness and clarity with 
which it notes the shortcomings and needs of the current day. Oman saw 
the failures of the modern church with piercing vision. He was not one to 
blink his task in that direction. Recognizing that the message of the church 
did not impress the numbers today which it reached in past centuries, 
he concluded that one reason for this was the attempt to maintain old 
infallibilities and dogmas which could no longer be accepted by the majority 
of men. But because he did not realize the profound truthfulness of the 
doctrine of human depravity and sinfulness, he failed in his search for the 
remedy for the church’s ills. 

In practice, at least, Oman had his own infallibilities. One of them, 
perhaps the chief of them, was the dogma of evolution. Even though he 
very effectively criticizes a mechanical biology (pp. 24 f.), yet he assumes 
the truth of the theory of man’s animal ancestry (pp. 112, 42). Asa result 
he, on the one hand, accepts with thankfulness events which “save us 


from .. glorying in progress, measured by comforts and privileges’’ (p.11), 


yet rejects the idea of total depravity (p. 110), and seems assured that we 
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should ‘‘believe wholly in the eternal expansion of truth’ (p. 71). Fixed 
theologies he would have none of (pp. 37 ff.). It was his conviction that 
Charles Hodge’s Systematic Theology was, for this reason, one of the most 
pernicious books ever written! His desire for freedom from fixity leads him 
occasionally into a strange statement. For example, he holds that, since 
the Christian scriptures were not yet written in the days of the earliest 
apostles, those today who because of criticism cannot appeal to the author- 
ity of scripture “‘are in the same position .. as those who first went forth 
with it [the faith] to the world as the good-news of God, having nothing 
whereby they could impose it except in freedom nor anything to commend 
it except the good-news in Christ of the liberty of God’s children” (p. 86). 
Does such a view really do justice to the fact that a participant in an event 
in time and space is a more persuasive witness to its credibility than some- 
one who is living nineteen hundred years later? 

It is sad to see Oman’s failure to appreciate the Biblical view of the 
meaning of the atonement wrought by Christ (pp. 116 ff., ch. VIII, passim), 
and his consequent failure to understand divine forgiveness (ch. XIII). 
As a result there is no gospel in the volume. 

On the other hand, there are a number of refreshing observations in it. 
Oman’s judgment that the questions raised by the German schools of 
gospel criticism are more valuable than their answers to them is sound 
(p. xxxiii). It is interesting to find him saying that he is ‘‘not in the least 
sure that Matthew and Luke had a common written record of the teaching 
of Jesus’, nor is he sure that even when using Mark they do not do so from 
memory (p. xxxviii). It is his judgment that the teaching in the gospels 
“is, almost without question, the most exact reproduction of speech in all 
human history” (p. xxxix). 

The staccato clarity with which he sets forth certain principles brings 
a rush of warmth to the cockles of the heart. We need today to be reminded 
that ‘‘God always gave scope to human sin and folly” (p. 5), that ‘‘as it all 
depends on the fashion of one’s circle, there may be conventional ungod- 
liness and licence as readily as conventional godliness and propriety” 
(p. 53), that “the time may .. be near when men may no longer wish to 
relate their earthly problems and tasks to their religion, but seek to use 
religion to escape from them’”’ (p. 13). Is not that latter statement true 
of many fundamentalists? Perhaps it hits at all of us. 

It is important in this day of superficial thinking by many Christians 


to remember what Oman himself quotes from one of his earlier works that 
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‘ ‘denying the world does not mean that we do not possess it in courageous 
use of all its possibilities, but only that we do not allow it to possess us’ ” 
(p. 20). He makes what seems a slightly exaggerated statement but one 
with a large measure of truth when he says, “‘If religion means edifying 
and comforting piety, it is singularly absent from both the life and the 
teaching of Jesus; whereas, if cosmology mean how the world is ruled and 
how it is to be used so as to fulfil the purpose for which it was appointed, 
it is the burden of all His ministry”’ (p. 72). 

John Oman was an apt characterizer of an age or viewpoint in a phrase. 
In the first chapter his description of the Victorian day when “‘the time 
seemed favoured above all the ages; and, to the reasonably successful, 
their place in it highly satisfactory” (p. 3) is a model of compactness. He 
reviews some of the whims of theological fashion, ‘‘At one time it was man’s 
infinite perfectibility; at another it was a contempt for man compared with 
which total depravity was adulation. At one time it was the thrust of the 
even upward progress of evolution, at another it was crisis with even 
progress a vain illusion” (pp. 9 f.). 

The Principal knew men. He remarks that ‘“‘as scientists multiply, they 
become better known as men of like passions with ourselves”’ (p. 25), and 
he says that the more independent minds among the biologists “have 
already come to the conclusion that the great bulk of what professed to be 
science is only the building of one hypothesis upon another and that what 
is actually known by observed and proved evidence is very little’’ (p. 25). 

One of Oman’s greatest services was his emphasis upon the importance 
of freedom, and perhaps his greatest failure was his ultimate inability to 
set forth the true nature of freedom. He tells us that the principle of free- 
dom is, or includes, ‘‘the affirmation that only what we see to be true is 
truth for us and only what we judge to be right is righteousness’ (p.9). 
So far so good. But he does not go on to insist that if we do not see the 
truth to be true and righteousness to be righteous, they are, nevertheless, 
still the truth and still righteousness, and our loss is fundamental because 
freedom is incomplete by so much as it falls short of apprehending all 
truth and all righteousness. 

Honest Religion is an honest book. It is a thought-provoking book, a 
stimulating, idea-manufacturing book. Evangelical students and scholars 
ought to read it. If they do so, they will be giving themselves, in spite of 
its key failure, both a profitable time and an enjoyable one. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Don M. Wolfe: Milton in the Puritan Revolution. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 1941. xiv, 496. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book, the author says in the Preface, is to furnish 
a comprehensive analysis of Milton’s social ideas other than that in David 
Masson’s exhaustive Life (London, seven volumes, 1859-1894), and to 
orient Milton’s political beliefs with both the historical events and the 
social ideas of his influential contemporaries. 

The source literature interpreted, the author goes on to say, consists 
mainly of the pamphlets of the Thomason Collection of the British Museum 
and the McAlpin Collection of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
This material is dated almost exclusively between 1640 and 1660. 

We are furnished, on pages xi and xii, with a chronology of Milton’s 
writings, and on pages 467-485 with bibliographies of Milton and his 
period and the writings of his notable contemporary political pamphlet- 
eers John Lilburne, Richard Overton, William Walwyn, and Gerrard 
Winstanley. 

Five appendices that take up pages 355-432 give us in succession a com- 
parison of the educational views of the ‘‘Austro-Slav” teacher Comenius 
and Milton; William Walwyn’s tract A Still and Soft Voice; Gerrard 
Winstanley’s pamphlet A Watch-Word to the City of London; Lilburne, 
Overton, and Prince’s pamphlet The Second Part of Englands New-Chaines 
Discovered; and a section of John Saltmarsh’s pamphlet Reasons for Unitie, 
Peace, and Love, 1646, entitled ‘‘Shadows Flying Away’”’. 

The book is thoroughly documented with footnotes that are gathered 
up into pages 433-465. There is also a very good index. 

The form and print of the book are admirable. I found only three typo- 
graphical errors: page 273, line 1, “‘or’’ instead of ‘‘of”’; page 351, line 3 from 
bottom, second “The” should be in italics; page 363, line 14, apparently 
“orthodox” has been written for ‘‘unorthodox”’. 

In the main body of the book our author traces the political thought of 
Milton and contemporary writers through the stages of the Puritan Revo- 
lution. This Revolution began by a demand of the middle classes for a 
limitation of monarchical power, an assurance of Parliamentary control of 
all major policies of government, and a substitution of a Presbyterian state 
church for the Anglican. But fervent democratic agitation developed, 
especially in Cromwell’s New Model Army. Radical ideas were advocated, 
such as abolition of the House of Lords, annihilation of kingship, establish- 
ment of a republic. The Puritans themselves became dismayed, so that 
by 1649 they preferred a kingly dictatorship to the new ideas of the Army. 
The Independents under Cromwell maintained control only eleven years. 
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Milton was one of the many Puritans who gave his support to the Par- 
liamentary revolt in 1642, and also one of the radical few who hailed the 
destruction of kingship and Lords in 1649. His political and religious careers 
are interconnected. He passed from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism in the 
fight against prelacy, then from Presbyterianism to Independency in the 
struggle for toleration (although he had signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant). He favored toleration for all Protestant sects, but not for the 
Catholics. But he was so individualistic he did not fii into any sect. He 
was congregational as to church government, but his views on divorce 
were too extreme for any congregational church. He was anti-trinitarian 
in the Arian sense, and was a near-pantheist in that he rejected creation out 
of nothing. He held an Arminian doctrine of the divine decrees. Like 
Richard Overton, he held that the soul dies with the body, to live again 
at the resurrection. He believed in adult baptism only, and also was an 

‘ anti-sabbatarian. Like the Quakers he believed in no professional ministry 
or ritual. “Except for antinomianism, Milton’s sectarian position combined 
planks from most of the heretical platforms of his day .. . Only in support 
of decentralized church organization, detestation of tithes collected by 
statute, and belief in limited toleration could Milton and the various sects 
have struck a common ground” (p. 61). 

We should note in passing, however, that Milton’s earlier works indicate 
that until 1659 or thereabouts he remained orthodox in many of the points 
in which later he became heterodox (cf. Arthur Sewell, A Study in Milton's 
Christian Doctrine, Oxford Univ. Press, London, 1939, pp. 46-53). Wolfe 
does not mention Christ’s blood atonement, a doctrine which Milton re- 
tained (cf. Sewell, p. 149), nor Milton’s statement in Of True Religion, 
that the Calvinists are ‘‘not without plea of scripture’’ (cf. Sewell, p. 137). 

The Presbyterians made a pamphlet war on toleration, arguing that 
toleration, especially of unlicensed, unordained preachers, would open the 
door to revolutionary ideas and heresies, and would nullify the Solemn 
League and Covenant (pp. 77-79). But Milton in his Areopagitica, which 
Wolfe calls the most magnificent pamphlet of the Puritan revolution 
(p. 121), advocated practically unlimited freedom of the press. 

Milton showed a growing distrust of the ability of the masses in govern- 
ing, especially after they had so strongly turned against the Common- 
wealth following the execution of King Charles. Milton’s conception of 
Parliament came to be that of a perpetual Parliament, far from a really 
democratic body. The masses disenfranchised themselves by their wicked- 
ness. But Milton’s advocacy of the transfer of all power from king to 
Parliament was a landmark in the history of republicanism (p. 296). 
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For at least one half of England’s four million people, however, economic 
questions were pressing harder than those of theology or politics. Thou- 
sands of people were breadless beggars. The outstanding leader of the 
very poor was Gerrard Winstanley. He was head of the Digger movement, 
members of which went and dug up the common land and planted vege- 
tables. The Diggers were persecuted and did not get very far. Winstanley 
argued for a communistic state. He passed into obscurity, and we do not 
know his final attitude (pp. 311-320). 

Milton as a representative of the upper middle classes who depended 
greatly on private property gave scarcely a thought to England’s economic 
salvation. Lilburne, the leader of the Levellers, represented the disen- 
franchised lower middle classes, and tried to secure reform on the basis of 
existing law. Winstanley stood for the cause of the servants, the laborers, 
and the economically oppressed. 

The return of Charles II destroyed Milton’s dream of England’s political 
and religious reform. He regarded the collapse of the Commonwealth as 
God’s just judgment on an erring nation. In this spirit he wrote Paradise 
Lost. 

The book concludes with a chapter giving a brief analysis of the political 
implications of Paradise Lost, an analysis which Wolfe does not wish to be 
construed as an unfavorable judgment of the poem as a whole (p. ix). 

The rule of the virtuous was one of Milton’s philosophical principles, 
and to his view of the government of heaven as well as of earth he applies 
the principle of leadership (p. 344). God as the head of Heaven’s hierarchy 
rules without the consent of the governed. Lesser beings must obey. 
Milton ascribes the tragedies of both heaven and earth to violations of his 
principle of government by the best. 

Wolfe thinks Milton retained a severe, over-Calvinistic spirit in both 

Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, and that he justifies man’s punish- 
ment through a lack of the charity he might have had if the Commonwealth 
had survived. Our author concludes by exalting Milton's humanism, 
especially in the Areopagitica. ‘‘This humanism, together with his extreme 
Protestant individualism, drove him away from the royalists and the Pres- 
byterians, justified the toleration and republicanism of the Independents, 
and sustained the democratic arguments of The Tenure and The Defence. 
To go further than this Milton’s environment and training and his theo- 
logical convictions forbade. Here was his place in the Puritan revolution” 
(p. 351). 

So much for the content of Wolfe’s book, a work indeed of great merit, 
but one by no means to be swallowed whole. It takes its place in the group 
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of modern studies, such as those by Hanford and by Saurat, which over- 
emphasize the humanistic element in Milton. It also over-emphasizes 
concerns of this world, such as democracy, which, though very important, 
are not as important as the things of eternity. 

Our author’s treatment of Biblical religion cannot be regarded with favor, 
for many of his statements seem partly superficial, partly biased, in the 
manner of present day liberalism or radicalism. He does not recognize the 
unity of Scripture. Milton by reason of his extreme individualism was a 
bad enough exegete, but our author’s treatment of Scripture would favor 
even less an objective exegesis. 

He treats Calvinism and the Presbyterians with an unfriendly hand, 
and has a very poor opinion of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, a 
group regarding which Milton himself made conflicting statements. It were 
well to read B. B. Warfield, The Westminster Assembly and Its Work (New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1931), as a help to a more balanced view. 

Wolfe’s view that Milton applies the leadership principle to God’s rule 
in Heaven seems incongruous. Even with Milton’s imperfect idea of crea- 
tion, God is God, and the creature is the creature, and God rules simply 
because He is God. No political or philosophical principle is needed to lead 
Milton to this conclusion. 

Contrary to Wolfe's glorification of Milton’s humanism, especially the 
Areopagitica, we must retain the older view which makes the two great 
religious epics and the Samson Agonistes Milton’s grandest achievements. 
Especially in the latter ‘“‘he comes nearer to the Calvinism which his spirit 
never utterly rejected’”’ (Sewell, p. 213). He had been blind since 1652. 
His dreams for a renewed England had been broken with the fall of the 
Commonwealth and the coming of the iniquitous reign of Charles II. Yet 
he could trust the will and wisdom of Almighty God, whose judgments 
are unsearchable and His ways past finding out. 


LAWRENCE B. GILMORE 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Benedetto Croce: History as the Story of Liberty. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. 1941. 324. $3.75. 


“The Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind and said, Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge?”’ (Job 38:1, 2). These 
are the words which came to the reviewer’s mind after ploughing through 
the first few chapters of Benedetto Croce’s new book. It is written in his 
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usual involved, round-about style, and translated in a manner equally diffi- 
cult to understand, because of its poor sentence structure, its long obscure 
words, and the general haziness of the thought which had to be put into the 
English language. 


It is fitting although somewhat surprising that at this time a plea in 
defence of liberalism should come from the pen of an Italian living under 
the shadow of a would-be successor of the Roman Caesars. Croce’s efforts, 
however, have been unavailing, for although his defence of liberty was 
sent forth to the world from Naples in January 1938, his country, paying 
no heed to his views, some two and a half years later entered World War II 
on behalf of tyranny in its most efficient and most bestial form. 


Although from the title one might at first think that this work is a 
“philosophy of history”, Croce would take objection to such an interpreta- 
tion, as he has no use for philosophies of history. It is, rather, an attempt 
to present a theory of historiography which desires to incite men to struggle 
for liberty. This, so he says, is the only true historiography, the only really 
true history, for it “‘is the act of comprehending and understanding induced 
by the requirements of practical life’ (p. 17). We cannot understand the 
story of the past unless we are alive to the requirements which the past 
events satisfied in their time. We must experience the struggles of the 
historical characters before we can understand that history. Thus the true 
historian must link up his own life with the life of which he is writing (p. 19). 
This is what gives unity to an historian’s work, for in his historiography 
he faces and solves his own problems by the reflection in his understanding 
of the historical facts of which he is writing (p. 25). This is the only respect 
in which one historical fact can be said to be the cause of another, for Croce 
holds that the idea of ‘‘cause”’ belongs solely to the natural sciences. There 
is no such thing as cause in history, nor is there any “‘historical necessity”, 
the only necessity for any fact being its existence, while the idea of plan 
or providence is laughed out of court, for ‘the transcendental God is a 
stranger to human history, which would not exist if that God did exist; for 
History is its own mystic Dionysus, its own suffering Christ, redeemer of 
sins” (p. 30). 


It is this “history’’ (a mere series of disconnected facts) which is knowl- 
edge, the only complete knowledge. Every act of judgment is essentially 
an historical judgment, philosophy being in truth but history expressed in 
categories of the judgment, the forms of the human spirit, such as the good, 
the true, the beautiful (pp. 37-39). It is this knowledge which forms the 
basis of thought and, through thought, of action. In this way history — 
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the knowledge of past activity — incites to action in regard to present 
problems (pp. 40-45). 

When we turn to the idea of history as action we find that the categories 
which were formerly means of judgment now become ‘‘a potentiality for 
action” in its broadest sense (p. 50). At the same time the action, in what- 
ever sphere we may choose, is animated by liberty “synonymous with 
activity or spirituality, that is, of the creations of life’ (p. 51). Thus, 
according to Croce, as progress is continuous, life continues and rises higher, 
and humanity advances even farther towards greater liberty, i. e., activity, 
although it does so only through pain and suffering. Any idea of the world 
as evil, or as finding its final rest ina sabbath which remaineth to the people 
of God, is firmly rejected since, so we are told, such ideas destroy life and 
thus progress itself (p. 52). Along with Christianity, which is regarded as 
purely mythological, Hegelianism and Marxism are rejected as futile 
materialism. The only proper idea of progress is that which “conceived the 
idea of the infinite progress of the infinite spirit, which perpetually generates 
new contrasts, and perpetually rises superior to them’’ (p. 54). 

Such activity is moral activity, but not in the Christian sense. It is the 
battle against an evil as ultimate as the good, and which is ‘‘the continual 
undermining of the unity of life and therefore of spiritual liberty” (p. 56). 
Thus evil is that which tends to keep the individual entity from expressing 
itself and tends to make it interfere with other individuals. In this way 
Croce seems to have arrived at a completely individualistic philosophy — 
a modern Nominalism. Liberty is the working out of all organisms to their 
logical ends in their own spheres and in accord with their own inner struc- 
tures. That is moral action! That is life! 

It is this liberty or life which forms the core of history, for history is the 
story of oppression followed by the continual revival of liberty. It is this 
struggle which gives history movement and which gives it meaning. This 
is Croce’s metaphysics and epistemology of history. 

Following on his exposition of these basic principles of his theory, Croce 
then proceeds to show some of the implications of his position. He gives 
us a section entitled ‘Historicism and its History’’. Then follow ‘‘Histori- 


ography and Politics’, ‘Historiography and Morals’, and ‘Prospects of 
Historiography”. We cannot, however, deal with all these sections in the 
same detail with which we have discussed his basic principles, but can 
touch them only very briefly. 

The first implication of Croce’s position is that “ ‘historicism’ (the science 


of history), scientifically speaking, is the affirmation that life and reality 


are history and history alone” (p. 65). Everything is flux, and nothing is 
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absolute but categories or pure concepts of the mind and the a priori syn- 
thesis of experience. Divine revelation is relegated to the realm of myth 
and the human intellect is all in all. Yet, because of his emphasis on expe- 
rience as the touchstone of history, Croce must needs reject the theory of 
purely objective history which retails nothing but facts, for facts, as such, 
have no relation to either past or present, except through the interpretation 


” 


of the human mind. Therefore “the idea’’, the soul of humanity, is the stuff 
of history; while the mode of judging any historical fact is simply the 
determination of its genesis and development. 

Historiography, or historicism, also has its part to play in politics by 
preparing one for action. As all knowledge is history, so history lays the 
ground-work of all action, by forming its necessary basis. But what is 
more, as all history is the story of liberty, it prepares for action towards 
liberty — incites to it, and forms the root from which our liberty must 
grow. 

In the matter of moral judgments, history permits them only with re- 
gard to institutions or actions, not to people, for people are both good and 
bad at the same time. Institutions or actions, however, are good or bad 
absolutely insofar as they advance or retard life which is liberty. Thus 
everything is good in history which causes an advance in vital action, 
while Marxism and psychological determinism are both rejected as by 
their very materialistic basis rejecting the supremacy of the “idea” in 
favour of the tyranny of economic and materialistic forces (pp. 214-222). 
Religions on the other hand, having all been reduced to the same level, 
are accepted as basically good since they all tend to elevate the soul towards 
the divine — which does not exist! 

This, according to Croce, is the true view of life and the world which 
alone can bring liberty back to the lands of the dictators. 

From this brief analysis of his views it is first of all perfectly clear that 
Christianity and Benedetto Croce stand at the poles apart. The philos- 
opher-historian rules God out of the universe, making an irrational history, 
without cause and effect or any plan, the be-all and end-all of existence. 
Divine revelation, miracles and providence, sin and redemption, are all 
thrown overboard. ‘True he rejects Marxism, psychological determinism 
and the like, but only in order to elevate to supremacy a purely pagan, 
idealistic irrationalism, as the ultimate explanation of reality. 

Yet when we have said that Croce is anti-Christian, is that enough? Can 
we as Christians admit that anyone who denies Christianity has a true 
view of liberty? Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, and can 


there be any liberty where the Spirit of the Lord is contemned, ridiculed 
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and blasphemed? Does Croce, then, in his obvious propaganda for liber- 
alism, prove his position? 

To ascertain this, we must first of all discover what is meant by liberty. 
It is, we are told, ‘‘not a contingent fact but an idea, and scrutinizing it 
really to the bottom, it is no other than the moral consciousness itself, 
which, like liberty, is nothing but an incitement to the continuous increase 
of life, and so in the recognition in oneself and in others of manhood, of 
the human force to be respected and promoted in its varied creative ca- 
pacity” (pp. 246f.). In other words, liberty is absolute individualism re- 
strained only insofar as one feels that he has to respect his neighbour’s 
personality. This may mean absolutely nothing, since this restraint is 
apparently based entirely upon one’s desire and his knowledge of history, 
with the result that liberty means in reality unrestrained freedom with no 
controlling laws or sanctions to make us respect the rights of others. This 
can but result in lawlessness which in turn will drive men to the other 
extreme, to dictatorship and the suppression of all liberty. This would seem 
to be the true history of liberty, for when it becomes licence it results in 
dictatorship and despotism. 

But history is the story of the gradual development of Croce’s idea of 
liberty. Is this possible on his idea of the nature of history? It would not 
seem so, for Croce seems to kill the past completely. He actually denies any 
such thing, for he reduces the facts of history to a mere unrelated series 
without plan or connection. At the same time with perfect inconsistency, 
while denying plan in history, he says that it is the story of liberty. In the 
first place we must ask him how he knows? He is within the process of 
history and how can he tell what its trend is? Is it not perfectly possible 
that he is mistaken for he cannot possibly know al! history? Therefore, 
when he flatly denies that there is any plan in history, when he denies that 
there is cause or effect, and when he states that the future holds no judg- 
ment, he is making a judgment himself which is based on the ebb and flow 
of partially known facts. This would seem to be a rather flimsy ground 
upon which to base his dogmatic generalizations. 

But what is more, how can Croce know any historical fact when all facts 
are unconnected? When there is no such thing as cause or effect in history, 
how does he know that the recorder of past events recorded what actually 
happened, and not what he merely thought happened? Indeed how does 
Croce himself know that what he has read, or, for that matter, what he 
has written, is really what he thinks it is? He may reply that there is cause 
and effect in the physical world but not in the historical, but if this is so, 


it would seem to reduce him ultimately to that materialism which he 
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attacks so violently. Croce, just as much as Machiavelli, Hegel or Marx, 
destroys historiography, turning it into a mere philosophy of history with- 
out any validity in actual reality. 

This logically brings us to the fact that Croce thus destroys his own the- 
ory of historiography by that very theory. When he admits that history ‘‘is 
the act of comprehending and understanding induced by the requirements 
of practical life’, does he not say that history is whatever you wish to make 
it? He tells us that history is the story of liberty, but in doing so does he 
not merely force upon history his own theory of history without reality 
being considered? This, of course, he must do, since he denies that there 
is any connection between facts or that there is any ultimate interpreter 
of history outside of the process. Therefore, it would seem, with all due 
deference to Signor Croce, that he makes out just as good a case for history 
being the story of totalitarianism. Mussolini might, and probably does, 
hold that service of the state is true life and activity, and the process of 
history is the gradual development of this noble concept. Since history is 
irrational and atomistic apart from the human mind, it would seem that 
the human mind can make of it what it wills, and Croce’s interpretation 
becomes one among many guesses. Thus, as in politics so in historiography, 
we are presented with anarchy as the final force in life. 

So we find that in Croce’s hands liberty becomes licence, and history 
pure chance — the worst of tyrants. It would seem that though the philos- 
opher has done his best in the cause of liberty on the basis of a purely 
pagan idealism, his achievement has been the same as that of all those who 
deny the sovereignty of God. There is no law — the true basis of liberty — 
nor is there any idea of divine redemption from the bonds of evil and of 
the final triumph of goodness and righteousness except as it is found in 
Christianity. Historicism ‘‘finds truth nowhere but in the assiduous and 
unwearying research of thought, ... it similarly denies a state of blessed- 
‘ness which is nothing but a metaphor, and it finds happiness only in the 
joy of working and fighting as man always must and can”’ (p. 257). “Vanity 
of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity. What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?”’ (Eccl. 1:2, 3). 
Such is history to the unregenerate man! Croce has tried to find the meaning 
of sin-stricken history within the confines of history itself, and has ended in 
irrationality. He has tried to develop liberty without the sovereignty of 
God, and has ended in despondence and enslavement to chance. 


W. S. REID 


Montreal, Quebec. 
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John C. Bennett: Christian Realism. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1941. xii, 198. $2.00. 


This book is not, as its title might suggest, a discussion of the philo- 
sophical system of ‘‘realism” in opposition to “idealism”. It is primarily 
the setting forth of the author’s conception of Christianity, a conception 
which lies somewhere between liberalism and orthodoxy. It is called 
“Realism” because he feels that it avoids the optimism of liberalism and 
the pessimism of orthodoxy touching the nature of man. In a secondary 
sense the truth of philosophical realism is assumed thoughout the book. 

“Christian Realism” is a Religious Book Club selection and comes with 
a very timely interest. This is so not only because of its treatment of the 
current religious and political situation but because it has been produced 
by the pressure of the times. It isa book which could not have been written 
before Munich and the present war. It has especial interest because it 
represents dissatisfaction with liberalism and will therefore be read eagerly 
by both liberals and the orthodox. To the latter the book will on the whole 
be a disappointment, for it reveals no appreciable movement toward ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Bennett himself regards his work as that of a liberal influenced 
by Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr, rather than a work corrupted by ‘‘neo- 
supernaturalism”’ or ‘‘neo-orthodoxy”’. Your reviewer would place the book 
a little to the right of liberalism and somewhat to the left of Barthianism. 

This short volume contains five chapters and an appendix. The chapters 
are entitled: ‘(Our New Situation’, ‘‘God and His Activity”, ‘‘Man and 
His Possibilities’, ‘‘Christians in Society”, ‘‘The Movement of Redemp- 
tion’. The appendix deals with ‘‘The Problem of Evil’. 

“Our New Situation” deals with the changed world confronting the 
church. The change has been brought to pass through the loss of what he 
calls the common Christian-humanistic tradition which formerly charac- 
terized the West and through the extension of political tyranny by means 
of military victory. From this new situation is likely to come a change 
in theology. This new theology is unlikely to follow slavishly the 
revolution in continental theology, which, under Karl Barth, evolved 
out of the last War. The theology of the future will probably contain 
a contribution from Barthianism, especially its emphasis upon ‘‘the 
depths of sin and tragedy in human life” (p. 18). The future, however, 
belongs to a “‘more Bible-centered type of Christianity’’, not ‘“‘under the 
guidance of sixteenth-century confessions of faith” (p. 16) but with an 
“empirical temper” (p. 17). This new theology, this Christian Realism, 
outlined in the next four chapters, he feels, occupies a middle ground be- 
tween ‘‘the illusions of both the optimists and the pessimists’. 
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The center of any theology is its doctrine of God and so the chapter on 
“God and His Activity” gives us a real opportunity to test Christian Real- 
ism. The Christian doctrine of God consists of four affirmations: ‘‘(1) God 
is the creator. (2) God is the God of righteousness. (3) God is the Lord of 
history. (4) God is the redeemer”’ (p. 22). This would indeed be a hearten- 
ing doctrine of God if the affirmations meant what they seem on the surface 
to mean. Sadly enough this is not true. 

The affirmation, God is the creator, has little to do with creation. ‘‘To 
say this is not to suggest that we have light on the mysteries of creation” 
(p. 22). What the affirmation is intended to express is the present relation- 
ship of the world to God. Creation means ‘‘the absolute dependence of the 
world on God”’ (p. 22). This is good so far as it goes, but it is a truncated 
doctrine of creation which leaves the question of origins in the realms of 
mystery. To Bennett’s credit it should be noted that he guards against 
pantheism in the absolute dependence of the world on God. ‘“‘We mean 
that the word ‘God’ is not merely another and more pious name for the 
process of nature and history which we observe but that the process of, 
nature and history points beyond itself to God on whom it depends”’ (p. 23). 
Again, ‘If the known world were to be wiped out God would still be God”’ 
(p. 27). But later in the same chapter it is stated, ‘‘God is no self-sufficient 
absolute whose realm is an eternity that is above the world of time and 
change, of struggle and suffering” (p. 31). There seems to be a contradic- 
tion here. Does God depend on the world as well as the world on God? 

God’s Lordship over history must seem unsatisfactory even to the author 
himself. God is called Lord and yet men are said to resist and frustrate 
His will. His control over history seems to be limited to persuasion of 
various kinds. Such a doctrine of Lordship must seem very anemic to the 
Christian who trusts in the Sovereign God who superintends the fall of the 
sparrow, who raises up Pharaoh to show His power, and in whose hand 
are the hearts of kings. 

The affirmation that God is the redeemer is also deficient. Dr. Bennett 
seems to believe that God’s righteousness makes it necessary to forgive. 
“If God were not willing to forgive, He would actually be less righteous 
than the men whom we most admire” (p. 39). This is certainly not a 
“more Bible-centered” doctrine. Salvation is of grace. God would have 
been not an iota less righteous had He let men perish for their sins. It is 
all to Bennett’s credit that he clearly sees the problem which arises out of 
a righteous God forgiving sin. On one hand is God’s “‘most exacting moral- 
ity’, on the other the possibility of being forgiven, “‘no matter how long 
our record of deliberate wrongdoing” (p. 40). We are gratified by this new 
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note of emphasis upon the justice of God and also upon a truer perception 
of man’s condition, ‘‘the depth of human sin and tragedy and the common 
human need of reconciliation to the source of life’s healing and life’s peace”’ 
(p. 42). Yet, despite this, Dr. Bennett rejects all past attempts to explain 
and thinks they but add fresh difficulties. This is disappointing. If this 
“‘paradox”’ is to be resolved there is only one real solution. It is the view 
of Paul where he speaks of Christ as a propitiation set forth so that God 
is both just and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. Unless Chris- 
tian realism affirms Christ to be the sacrifice whereby God’s justice is 
satisfied, it is bound to sink back into a necessarily one-sided emphasis. 

“Man and His Possibilities” is perhaps the most important chapter in 
the book, for it deals with the question which is the occasion of its writing. 
It is because liberalism’s view of man is unable to meet the general moral 
collapse, of which the present war is one symptom, that Dr. Bennett re- 
examines it. Does he really break with it? It is important for us to realize 
at the very beginning that his view is consciously a mediating one. ‘There 
is a Christian conception of human nature and human possibilities which 
transcends our optimistic and pessimistic fashions of thought”’ (p. 49). 
It is the reviewer’s belief that he is markedly more successful in steering 
clear of the pessimistic than of the liberal view. 

The Christian doctrine of man consists in the two affirmations that he 
is a creature in the image of God and that he is a fallen creature. First of 
all, we must disabuse our minds of the historical meaning of these state- 
ments. There was no original perfection or any fall as an historical event. 
Such a view is ‘‘now untenable’. ‘‘But the real truth of the matter is that 
all men are made in the image of God and all men are fallen creatures. 
The contrast is within us and not between Adam as he was before the fall 
and all humanity since that catastrophic event’’(p. 51). 

Enlarging on these two affirmations we are told that man is made in the 
image of God because man is a responsible, rational, and creative being 
who is made for the highest. He includes in the image of God in all men 
all that Paul affirmed only of the new creation in Christ Jesus. The sin- 
fulness of man is stated but not defined —‘‘there are many difficulties 
involved in locating the precise center of sin or in defining sin’’ (p. 56) — 
and important exceptions are made to its scope. ‘‘I cannot fail to be as 
much impressed by the goodness of people as I am by the evil in them; 
and even the evil seems more often to be weakness or moral inertia rather 
than unlimited pretension’’ (p. 57). His conclusion therefore seems to be 
a non sequitur to the discussion: ‘‘I have no doubt but that the great Chris- 
tian thinkers have been right who have emphasized the depth, the univer- 
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sality, and the permanence of human sin’’ (p. 58). Did any great Christian 
thinker who ‘‘emphasized the depth, the universality, and the permanence 
of human sin” ever hold any view of sin remotely approaching Dr. Ben- 
nett’s? In fact it would seem that Bennett’s conclusion was derived from 
his consideration of men’s actions in the world today rather than from his 
theological theory of the nature of man. The latter needs further revision 
before it can be called ‘‘Realism” or ‘“Christian’’. 

The chapter on ‘‘Christians in Society” has but two points which need 


detain us. A good part of the chapter is a resumé of the arguments in 


connection with the ‘‘social gospel”, but there is a statement of general 
interest concerning a trend away from liberalism. ‘‘This trend away from 
liberalism has not been in the direction of evangelical individualism. Such 
men as Brunner, Niebuhr, Tillich, Berdyaev, Temple, Maritain, represent 
a profound concern for the problems of society” (p. 75). The other point 
is the conclusion of Dr. Bennett concerning pacifism. ‘What the non- 
pacifist Christian rightly contends is that pacifism is not a self-sufficient social 
strategy available at all times to the nation and to those who are responsible 
for public policy, and that, since Christians have responsibility for public 
policy, pacifism is not the only decision open to the Christian who seeks to be 
sensitive and obedient” (p. 101). The arguments by which Dr. Bennett 
arrives at this unwilling conclusion are worth pondering. Also his discus- 
sion of a beneficial result in the church’s attitude toward war resulting from 
the campaign for absolute pacifism is provocative but not altogether con- 
vincing. Even if we grant that the beneficial result is as great as he main- 
tains, still it does little to counterbalance the disrepute brought upon the 
churches in admittedly ‘‘changing their position about war three times in 
twenty years’’. 

The final chapter of the book, ‘‘The Movement of Redemption”, has 
perhaps the least to commend it. It is true that Christ is placed in the 
center of the movement, but the great redemptive facts of His death and 
resurrection are misunderstood so completely as to be equivalent to almost 
complete denial. The cross is said to have meaning because by it the 
character of Jesus was tested. ‘Had he lived for eighty years and died a 
normal death, he might have been all we know that he was...” (p. 119). 
Such a view of the cross violates all that the New Testament reveals and 
gives no clue to the intense agony of either Gethsemane or the cross. The 
resurrection is played with, so that the uninitiated might well think Dr. 
Bennett believed in the bodily resurrection of Christ. It is but the familiar 
double use of words, ‘‘all that we know of the event is that visions of Christ 
after his death were the means by which the disciples became assured of 
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what was essentially true — the continuing presence of God as the Living 
Christ and as the Spirit in the work that Jesus had begun’’ (p. 120). Such 
language is unworthy of one who would be a realist. 

Dr. Bennett does a service in this chapter in protesting against those 
who present Christ as the object of faith and who do not care for, or who 
are sceptical of, the Jesus of history. He rightly insists that the ‘‘scepticism 
about the Jesus of history is exaggerated” (p. 125) and insists again that 
we find ‘coherence of the teaching ...in all the sources into which the 
gospels can be analyzed”’ (p. 126). It is odd to see a liberal protesting 
against radical interpretation. What Bennett could add, and doesn’t, is 
that the irreducible minimum of the Jesus of the Gospels is a divine Christ. 
It is also odd to see Bennett argue that ‘‘Paul was saturated with what 
he had learned of the mind and spirit of Jesus, so much so that he could 
express that mind and spirit without direct quotation” (p. 128). It seems 
to the reviewer that a just appreciation of these two truths would lead to 
the conclusion that there is no real opposition between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith. The antithesis is a false one, and Bennett is just 
as wrong in taking one side, as is Barth, whom he condemns, in taking the 
other. 

In attempting to sum up this volume, we are a little at a loss. It con- 
tains much that all Christians may read with profit, but it does not realize 
its thesis. What it presents is not realism. It presents neither a doctrine 
of God nor of man corresponding to reality. It is not realism because it is 
not Christian. It is most nearly realistic at those points where it is most 
nearly Christian. It is only the orthodox Christian view of man as a sinner 
dead in trespasses and sin which explains a world in which Munich and 
world war are possible. When Dr. Bennett’s theology becomes orthodox 
Christian theology, his search for realism will be at an end. His present 
position is not realism but a variation of the error we call liberalism. 


A. CULVER GORDON 
Bancroft, South Dakota. 


James Bissett Pratt: Can We Keep The Faith? New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. vi, 218. $2.75. 


This volume —“‘perhaps my last book”— is from the pen of the Williams 
College philosopher who is also the author of Naturalism, Matter and Spirit, 
India and Its Faiths and other works. The author informs us that the book 
brings to fruition a plan conceived nearly thirty-five years ago at the begin- 
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ning of his work as a college teacher. Herein is his summary of “‘the reli- 
gious tendencies of our years, and the prospects of Christianity in the 
years to follow” (p. v). 

Dr. Pratt specifies the type of man he addresses and who alone is likely 
to be interested in what he has to say. He is “the intelligent modern 
thinker, abreast of his times, who with deep respect for reason and for the 
discoveries of science is still genuinely religious, and appreciates profoundly 
the beauty and the value of the great Christian tradition” (p. 3). Pratt, 
not a member of any Christian denomination (p. 156), does not for one 
page seek to conceal his own position. Toward the end of the book he 
writes: “I am not even a ‘tired liberal,’ nor a repentant one; on the contrary 
I am unabashed, confessed, brazen” (p. 190). He seems to be not at all in 
sympathy with certain recent criticism of liberalism on the part even of 
its friends: ‘‘Not liking some doctrines that some liberals have held, and 
being eager, like the Athenians, for some new thing, they have set up a 
man of straw, named it liberalism, tilted against it like Don Quixote, and 
then felt like little Jack Horner” (p. 75). Such a frank avowal of the 
author’s attitude ought to be commended by all his readers. It leaves no 
room for doubt as to the author’s presuppositions. Neither does it leave 
many surprises in the book for the reader who is aware of the inseparability 
of one’s conclusion from his starting point. Having read chapter I, the 
orthodox Christian knows that, though he may give the same formal 
answer to the question expressed in the title of the book as does Dr. Pratt, 
the meaning of the question for him is practically the opposite of what it 
is for the author. 

Before seeking to answer the question of chapter III, ‘‘What is Christi- 
anity?”’, Pratt stops to say that there is something to worry about in the 
general weakening of the Christian tradition. He professes special concern 
in view of the ‘growing attitude of indifference toward Christianity and 
religion as such”’ (p. 12) on the part of a large proportion of our young 
people. Elsewhere he observes, ‘‘Let the Christian tradition die out but 
for one generation and it will never return” (p. 35). He raises the question 
as to why religions die (pp. 18-23). 

What is Pratt’s conception of Christianity? ‘Christianity does not con- 
sist in a set of teachings about Jesus, nor in the teachings of Jesus, nor in 
both together: for the simple reason that Christianity does not consist in 
teachings at all... Regarded historically Christianity is a movement in 
the spiritual life of the race” (p. 27). It has been characterized by “certain 
fundamental traits which are constant and decisive” (p. 28): an experience 
peculiarly characterized by love both for God and for man; an activity — 
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the outpouring of that love in helpfulness and service; and in part also a 
belief or teaching which is to some extent at least the presupposition of the 
experience and of the activity (pp. 28, 29). It follows from this attempt at 
“purely historical” definition of Christianity that ‘‘constant modification, 
constant elasticity, constant inventiveness are requisite to its continued 
existence” (p. 32). Moreover, ‘‘not all Christians are going to think alike... 
The only kind of unity the Christian church can hope for or should wish 
for is not a unity of creed but a unity of the spirit’”’ (p. 33). From all of 
which it is clear that change is as basic as constancy to the faith and that 
doctrine or truth is at the most of secondary importance. 

Next comes the inquiry, ‘‘Does Christianity Need the Christian Sym- 
bols?” (chapter IV). Pratt feels that the ancient symbols, even though no 
longer believed to be literally true, may yet be rightly and sincerely used 
as a helpful means (p. 43). Since he doubts that this age is one for creating 
new religious symbols the traditional ones will probably have to be ‘‘used 
to stand for an extended meaning”’ (p. 48). This is quite in keeping with 
his definition of words as “but arbitrary counters, symbols upon which 
society happens to have agreed” (p. 39). The impossibility of a definitive 
and unchanging body of truth anywhere, least of all in one ancient book, 
the Bible, ought to be apparent if that definition of ‘‘words” be accepted. 

If Dr. Pratt, coming (in chapter V) to the fundamental question of 
“the final court of appeal”, cannot begin a serious argument with the 
fundamentalist, ‘‘because it is always foolish to enter into an argument 
with anyone whose final appeal is not to reason” (p. 54), how can the 
orthodox Christian enter into serious argument with one whose final appeal 
must, on his own admission, involve the use of innumerable ‘arbitrary 
symbols’? Just when, for example, did society happen to agree upon the 
word “‘reason’’ itself? This is no facetious query. It strikes precisely at 
the point at issue between the liberal and the fundamentalist at his best, 
namely, the Calvinist. What is the meaning of ‘reason’? To whose 
“reason’”’ are we to appeal? To that of some men, or of all men? And in 
what century or centuries? Further, where does the “reason’’ of God 
enter? The Calvinist believes that ultimate Reason or Rationality is found 
in the Biblical conception of the personal God. Simply to talk of appealing 
to “reason”, and human reason at that, as the criterion for all truth, in- 
cluding our knowledge of God, is not only to ignore God but also to put 
man in the place of God. This is certainly incompatible with Christianity 
as this reviewer understands it. If, then, the liberal and the Calvinist 
cannot find common premises upon which to argue, what are we to do? 

‘The suggestion can merely be given here: the Calvinist will, for the sake 
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of argument, have to pursue the liberal’s position on the liberal’s own prem- 
ises to see (and to show!) what the outcome must be; he will then have to 
request the liberal to follow him in the Calvinist’s argument, if he will. 
Meanwhile the Calvinist will insist — dogmatically, of course — that his 
position alone is truly reasonable and that just because its final appeal is to 
the authoritative revelation of God, in short, to the Bible. 

Since this review is not the place in which to set forth the orthodox 
position with any degree of fulness, we shall now briefly follow Dr. Pratt’s 
unfolding of his quest. After summarily rejecting fundamentalism’s 
scriptum est as a tenable foundation for Christianity, he touches upon 
Catholicism’s authority in the church, and then turns to a rather devastat- 
ing treatment of the ‘‘New Supernaturalism”’ or the ‘Theology of Crisis’’. 
In the reviewer’s opinion this new movement has even more in contrast 
to the older, historic supernaturalism than Pratt recognizes. The place 
of reason in the Christian faith is developed in chapter VI. Rational beings 
cannot abdicate this throne of their autonomy (p. 71) and he who denies 
the single universal authority of reason has become as the animals (p. 73). 
Liberalism means freedom: freedom from external authority and freedom to 
intelligence (pp. 77, 78). The liberal’s one unchangeable loyalty is loyalty 
to the truth, whatever it shall turn out to be (p. 77). He must beware of 
the danger of “the general tendency toward an extreme and one-sided 
naturalism and humanism” (p. 81). 

The next six chapters take up in order the Christian faith about God, 
Man, Religious Knowledge, the Moral Ideal, Man’s Destiny, and Other 
Religions. These chapters are chiefly an expansion of the inclusivism of 
chapter III. The author italicizes his own statement: ‘‘Christian beliefs 
are those that Christians believe” (p. 87). The fixed gulf between his attitude 
and that of historic Christianity is nowhere more evident than when he 
says that ‘‘mutually contradictory doctrines may both be Christian. They 
cannot both be true but they can both be Christian’ (p. 87). Thus is 
written the final decree of divorcement between Christianity and truth. 
What God has joined together the unrepentant liberal has put asunder! 
It seems needless to restate the familiar liberal beliefs which are outlined 
in these six chapters. Suffice it to quote as an example, from the chapter 
about God, the most that he can say concerning the incarnation of Christ, 
who is “‘the center of Christianity” (p. 98): 


“There are many forms of Christology and I do not know how one 
could be justified in asserting that any one of them is not Christian” 
(p. 99). ‘Leaving aside the various evangelical doctrines that stand 
midway between the ‘liberal’ and the Catholic interpretations, let us 
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at once reflect upon the latter. Christ is the eternal Logos, very God of 
very God, the Mediator who shared both the human and the divine 
natures ... Whether one accepts it or not, one can hardly deny that 
it isa part of a magnificent metaphysical conception. Moreover, there 
is nothing in it incompatible with a critical naturalism, or with any 
of the facts of science . . . It is not a sine qua non of the Christian faith, 
but it is one of the Christian ways of conceiving Christ and God. It 
cannot be proved and it may not be true, but it is one of the eternally 
possible ways of conceiving reality, history, and the relation of God to 
man” (pp. 100, 101). 


In chapter XIII, ‘Can We Keep the Faith?”, Dr. Pratt states his belief 
that this is metaphysically possible in view of the compatibility of the 
Christian philosophy with most of the leading metaphysical systems. Its 
only dangerous foe is materialism or extreme naturalism (p. 179). The 
answer then is, ‘‘We can keep it if we will” (p. 187). It does not necessarily 
follow that we shall keep the faith (chapter XIV). This psychological or 
sociological question may be answered in the affirmative, however, if 
Christianity joins with critical and empirical naturalism in ‘‘the common 
aim of learning more and more about God and God’s universe”’ (p. 189); 
if Christianity does not forsake liberalism; if the “‘energetic, efficient 
Christian church” (p. 198) continues to function in “bringing to the birth 
and steadily cultivating and intensifying spiritual life” (p. 196); if Chris- 
tians are determined that it shall be kept (p. 201). Finally, Dr. Pratt 
explores a possible future from which Christianity has disappeared: while 
he does not wish to exaggerate the probable loss, it yet brings to him some 
gloomy forebodings. Personally, however, he does not think Christianity 
will die. There is something greater than Christianity — God, the Deter- 
miner of Destiny. Even Christianity must be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God. “In His will is our peace” (p. 216). 

While the author is fair on the whole to positions with which he disagrees, 
this reviewer would be remiss did he not call attention to the fact that 
certain doctrines of Orthodox Christianity are not always treated with that 
loyalty to the truth which is allegedly the liberal’s one unchangeable 
loyalty. For example, Reformed scholars have been at pains to point out 
that by the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures they do not mean 
simply ,“‘dictation of the Holy Ghost” (p. 53). Again, the Christian belief 
in God’s sovereign predestination ought not to be,impugned (certainly it 
is not answered) by comparing it with what fatalists or Moslems may 
believe (p. 107). And the idea that this doctrine is incompatible with the 
holiness of God (p. 112) was answered long ago by its chief proponent in 


the ninth chapter of his letter to the Romans. One is surprised to read 
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(p. 134) that ‘‘the doctrine that moral goodness is to be defined as obedience 
to the will of God” means that ‘moral goodness consists in obeying ‘God’ 
whatever his character and whatever He wills’. Although Calvin is quoted 
in an effort to prove the point, surely neither Calvin nor his followers have 
made such an arbitrary and impossible separation of God’s will from his 
character. In one place (p. 163), however, the author significantly rec- 
ognizes that Calvinism is a unified system so that “if you leave out a 
single section, the whole is likely to go to pieces”’. 

Doubtless practically all who may read this Religious Book Club selec- 
tion for May, 1941, will assert, ‘‘We can and we shall keep the faith!” 
There will be many, however, like the reviewer, to whom the liberalism 
of Dr. Pratt is not the “hope of Christianity” (p. 81) but rather its deadly 
enemy, whose purpose and endeavor will be to make sure that the faith 
which is kept will be the Christian ‘faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints’ (Jude 3). 

RosBert E. NIcHGLAS 


Roscommon, Michigan. 
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